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STRANGELY MARRIED. 


By Eryest Brent, 


Author of “ Strayed Away,” “Milly Lee,’ “Join 
Kendrake’s Destiny,” &c. 
pik Nae eins 
CHAPTER VII. 

Oh what, while I could hear and see 
Such words and looks, was heaven to me? 
Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
*Twas blessed while she breathed it too; More. 

Joun LeNmorE went from Glen Farm in the tarly 
épring, and ‘Thorpendean was the sadder for his ab- 
sence. Until he was gone it was not felt how much 
his strong and genial character had been a help to 
those he left behind. Will missed him sorely. John 
liad never taken much practical interest in the field 
of labour, but he had been the directing spirit of the 
— and it was in the house Will Lenmore wanted 

im. 

“It does seem odd for John to be gone,” said stal- 
wart Will. “I don't see why he wanted to go and 
bea gentleman. He might just as well lave stayed 
on at the old place; there was plenty for him there.” 

lle said the same thing to everyone, and everyone 
was kind enough to agree with him. Tbe Dacre 
family differed from him, but it was in a sympa- 
thetic way, Mildred put it to him as gently as she 
could, that John was not the man to be content with 
an agricultural life or the limits of a little town like 
Thorpendean ; but Will did not see it, he had a touch 
of the simple old world spirit, that seemed as if it 
would always cling to him. 

John Lenmore was gone, and he wrote to them 
from London, directing from a court in the Temple, 
aud saying very little about the city. It was a busy 
place, he said, full of men who seemed full of work, 
‘nd it fell short in general of the impressions be 
had formed of it. He had expected something more 
vast and grand, and as yet he had found little that 
was vast or grand either in the buildings or the 
people, 

To Mr. Dacre ke wrote with-more praise, 








[THE TRIAL OF FAITH.] 


“Tt is the place of all places to test a man,” he 
said; “and the men who win are entitled to all 
honour, for I see how hard they must fight. It is the 
place where I am convinced a settled purpose must 
fiud its way; and since I have begun, I am more 
than ever confident of success.” 

His letter to Lizzie Amory was in a different 
strain. He told her of the sights and scenes around 
him, and touched but slightly on tho graver subjects. 
Throughout the letter there were rather inferred than 
distinctly expressed, his deep love and his steadfast 
faith; and the few tender words at the end were 
so like him, that Lizzie could fancy she saw his firm, 
rapid hand printing the clear characters on the paper 
—the thought of her in his face the while. 

‘“* When my work is done for the day,” he wrote, 
“and I have time to think, Lizzie, I sit at the quiet 
window of my dim old chamber and conjure up the 
memory of your sweet face. I never can realise that 
you are so far away from me. Memory has such 
power in a love and a faith like ours. I live two 
lives here. My inner life is at dear old Thorpendean, 
with those at home and you; and in the moments 
when I rest from work, it comes back to me.” 

Lizzie dwelt upon some of the words—‘“ memory 
has such power in a love and faith like ours.” They 
thrilled her witha sense of pride, a holy sense of 
pride that the love and faith of sucha man should be 
hers alone. 

The pain that Lizzie felt at separation was blended 
with a subdued depth of happiness that came of 
manyatender memory. She was pensive sometimes, 
but never sad. Her brother Fred mistook her se- 
renity for indifference. 

“I did hope she cared for John more than that,” 
he said to Paul Dalrymple, who drew him out upon 
the subject whenever they met. “But I don’t see 
any difference ; she siugs and talks justjas cheerfully 
as ever.” 

“It was a girlish fancy, perhaps,” suggested Dal- 
rymple, glad to believe what he hoped. “They had 
some romantic adventures, did they not? Werecaught 
by the tide and had to take refuge in the rocks?” 
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“By Jove, yes. It’s a wonder they were not 
drowned, both of them,” said Fred. “ Vhey kept it 
quiet, though, We did not hear of it for a long 
time.” 

“Girls are apt to exaggerate the importance of 
such things. ‘The adventure gave her a temporary 
interest in him, but it will wear away now he is 
gone. Iam ata loss to understand such a man as 
Mr. Dacre favouring his suit.” 

Mr. Dacre is rather curious altogether,” Fred said. 
“Most men give you the key to their characters and 
the motive for their actions: Mr. Dacre does not. 
He takes a man for just what his mind may make 
him, without regard to his birth or position.” 

“ Yet I should think he is proud.” 

“Not as youare. He is proud in a peculiar way. 
He would tell you to your head that a man may 
have the advantages of high birth, education, and 
money and yet be a fool anda rascal. He would as 
soon sit at table with a working-man as a peer, for, 
apart from the man, he has no respect for rank or 
title.” 

“The gentlemanly benefit of his colonial expe- 
rience,” said Dalrymple, with a sneer. “1 should 
think he is the first Dacre who ever held such 
opinions,” 

“Very likely,” said Fred, carelessly. ‘ He does 
not seem to think much of his ancestors or relatives. 
The last one, you know, would nave squandered 
away the estate if he had lived long enough.” 

“T have heard so,” and Dalrymple’s brow clouded. 
“Does not Mr. Dacre speak well of him 2” 

Fred laughed. 

“ He says that his promise was worth nothing to 
a man, worse than nothing to a woman; that he was 
a reckless spendthrift and a heartless profligate.” 

“Then he lies!” said Dalrymple, with*s glance of 
the fierce passion he could not at times suppress. 
“ Had my——” 

“Had your what ?” askéd Fred, in surprise. 

Paul Dalrymple grew cautious in an instant. 

“It is unkind to speak ill of the dead,” he said, 
quietly, almost gently. “I have heard Mr. Godfrey 
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Dacre spoken of by a man who knew him well, and 
Iam sure that bad he lived he would have done 
justice to everyone.” 

“Then it’s a pity he did not live,” said Fred, 
drily—he had a boyish habit of speaking his 
mind and frequently gave pain without intending it, 
“though Mr. Dacre says when aman has lived long 
enough to be unjust he has lived too long, and, of 
course, if a man had not been unjust he would not 
require to live longer in order to do justice.” 

“ That is the logic of a schoolboy, Fred, rather 
than of a man of the world.” 

“It is easier to condemn a schoolboy’s logic than 
to answer it,” said Fred, “ but the family history of 
the Dacres does not interest me any more than it 
does you.” 

“ And,” said Dalrymple, slowly, “it hag no ins 
terest for me, Fred.” 

“You said just now,” observed Mr. i re- 
turning to the subject, thoughtfully, “that if Mr. 
Godfrey Dacre had lived he would have done justice 
to everyone.” 

“TI did say co.” 

“‘ Well, it’s impossible.” 

“You do not know him even by repute,” said 
Dalrymple, with the cloud on his brow again, “ or 
you would not say so.” 

“I know this—it is said that he married ® lady 
abroad and deserted her with her child on the plese 
that the marriage was void in this country,” 

“ Who told you that, Fred?” 

“Mr. Dacre.” 4 

“Speaking from memory, I suppose, for I give 
him the credit of being atruthful man, Mowever, 
the family history does not interest me, a@ yeu Say, 
and there are pleasanter things to talk about, Our 
time is short, Fred.” 

“ Our time," repeated Fred, much gratified; “then 
you persiat in coming with me,” 

“intend te go, and I should like to ge withe 
friend, and you are the only fellow I really eall & 
friend dewa here, I like your nature for its a 
and strength of pur You seta good example 
the other night Ba have followed it. . 

“ Never been, there since?” 

“ Never."* 

Fred, like most impulsive and irresolute young 
men, chonghed a fond belief that he was firm of pur- 
pose, and he was flattered by Dalrymple’ remark. 
Ife was more ¢han @attered at the thoughtef having 
set Dalrymple 4 goed example, 

“It requires more than an ordinary amount of 
moral cawrage to break from euch habits as we were 
getting into,” Dalnymple went on, “and few men 
could have done as you did. If we ge out together, 
Fred, we can help each other, keep out of mischief, 
and strengthen each other in our good resolves.” 

Fred grasped his hand. 

“We can, Paul, and we will!” 

“You have not introduced me to your sister yet,” 
said Paul, retaining'the other’s hand. “I should like 
to speak to her before we go, Fred. I may be 
cherishing a fancy, @ hopeless fancy, but I should 
like to prove it.” 

“ Mcet us to-morrow afternoon, then, on the road 
between the lodge and your farm. There will only 
be Lizzie, Mildred, and myself. 

“The time?” 

“Say half-past two.” 

Long before that hour next day Paul Dalrymple 
was in the saddle, watching the roads that led from 
Thorpendean to the glen. He knew he could depend 
upon [red’s promise, and, once introduced, he 
trusted to his own power. It was true, strange as 
it seemed, that he had conceived a passionate wor- 
ship for Lizzie Amory. 

Fred had often spoken of him at home and the 
girls were curious to see him. They had heard him 
described as singularly handsome, with charming 
manners and adistinguished air. ‘“ Almost a foreign 
look,” said Fred, “and just the finished elegance 
that Englishmen only get.” 

Mr. Amory did not mention his friend in his 
guardian's presence. Mr. Dacre would at once have 
asked where and under what circumstances he had 
met him, in whose company, and added other ques- 
tions which Fred would have found it difficult to 
answer, 

On this afternoon, when out for the ride, Fredwas 
on the watch for Dalrymple, and as the latter, hear- 
ing the sound of horse's feet, turned out of a by-way 
= the broad path, Mr. Amory pointed him out to 

s1ZZ1e. 

“ There he is,” he said. “I will introduce rou to 
him. He will charm you, Mildred, I am sure.” 

Mildred intimated that she had no desire to be 
charmed, but Fred and the stranger had exchanged 
salutations and the introduction was inevitable. 

Miss Amory had a keen eye for physical beauty in 
men, and Mr. Dalrymple pleased her. She had seen 
him before, but not on horseback. She recognised 
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the southern face, with its dark whiteness and dis- 
tinct chiselled features ; it was a face to remember, 
being characteristic and distinguished in itself. 

He had a splendid figure, a deep chest, wide shoul- 
ders, a fine, full throat, and limbs that would have 
teen a trifle too long had they not been so finely de- 
veloped. His English parentage showed more in 
his figure than in his face—the face of an English- 
man may be surpassed in classic beauty, his figure 
never can be. 

There is very much in a first impression. The 
mind is on the alert, the feminine mind especially, 
and every look, every tone, every feature is noticed. 
With Mr. Dalrymple look and tone and feature were 
in keeping; he spoke with a slightly foreign accent, 
and bore himself with subdued grace as if charmed 
into unconscious homage. 

If Miss Amory had the faintest tinge of the serpent 
taint it was the one that is the prevailing sin of her 
sex. She would indulge in coquetry when the chance 
came in her way. A tenderer-hearted girl, more 
truthful and more faithful in her love, never lived, 
but she would accept the implied devotion of a stran- 
gerand lead him on without compromising herself in 
the least, and she defended coquetry as woman's na- 
tural privilege. 

“Men are just as much coquettes as we,” she had 
said to Mildred, “ and, out of their vanity, will put us 
te the test, lead us to a confession, without making 
more than a half proposition. When I respect a. man 
I never trifle with him: when a man wishes to trifle 
with me I am always prepared for the encounter,” 

And her blue eyes, usually so innocently trushful, 
lighted up with a mischief that made the grave Mil- 
dred sigh, She said coquetry was positive wicked- 


nese. 

Paul Dalrymple, however, was not ® trifler. Se- 
veral years older than Lizzie, elder, er, na far a8 he 
could judge, ageld as John Lenmorg, he had trevellad 
aad seen more of the world, The little Lap A 
vided inte two, Mildred and Fred in advange, 
and her companion out of earshot when nenegene 
low. Miss Amory had not been in Dalrymple’s com> 
pany five minutes before he began to interest her. 

The man was rather ; ho did not make the 
remarks on ordinary thi erdinary men weulh 
have made, his words uently suggested more 
than they inferred. But he spoke of all things with. 
out enthnsiasm ; nothing that he had heard or read or 
seen seemed to inspire him, 

He paid no complimeata, he did nob seize every 
trifling opportunity for turning @ cemmonplace ob- 
servation into a small piece ef and he evea 
ventured to differ with Miss Amory if his-idea did 
not coincide with hers, 

“You have known my brother some time,” she 
said, when they had been discussing Fred; as the 
brother of the one and the friend of the other, he 
was a safe subject to begin upon. 

“Yes, Miss Amory ; nearly two years now—since 
we first came to Thorpendean, in fact.” 

“ And you like Thorpendean ?” 

“My mother does. ‘The air is southern, and a 
soft, warm climate is necessary to her health. For 
my own part I do not care for little towns; I tire of 
the eternal sameness of scenery, the cliques of men, 
the coteries of women—and I am not much enrap- 
tured either with England or the English.” 

“You are not an Englishman, Mr. Dalrymple ?” 

“On my father’s side only. My sympathies are 
with my mother and the land of my birth. Iam half 
Italian.” . 

“Then you would not easily understand our in- 
sular climate? Our society is like our climate, 
variable.” 

“Very,” said Dalrymple. “ There is little warmth, 
little frankness in it. Fred is an exception—he is 
generous, impulsive, outspoken, honest.” 

“Truth aud honesty are English characteristics,” 
said Lizzie, piqued to hear him speak slightingly of 
his father’s land. 

“*T discovered that long since,” he said, bowing. 
“T have travelled far, though I am still young, and 
two things in my father’s country have impressed 
me—the stolid honesty of its men, the gentle beauty 
of its women.” 

“I have heard Mr. Dacre say the same,” said 
Lizzie, quietly. “ Travellers and foreigners in gen- 
eral are of that opinion. I have not travelled.” 

“Tt is, I think,” said Mr. Dalrymple, “ that Eng- 
lishwomen are seen to such advantage at home.” 

“T thought just now that you'did not like our 
society.” 

“Society is not home,” he smiled. “ We have 
society everywhere, but home is only truly known 
here. Has your brother told you, Miss Amory, that 
I may possibly be his companion in his journey 
abroad?” 

‘*No,” said Lizzie, in some surprise. “She did 
nét know whether the idea pleased her or not.” 

“ He has told me why he is going, with the frank- 


ness that is so charming in him, and I regret to say 
I was one of his companions in folly—pardonable in 
him—unpardonable in me.” 

Paul Dalrymple took a politic course when he 
made those self-condemnatory confessions. He was 
aware that soorer or later Miss Amory must hear of 
the part he had played in connexion with the rest of 
Fred’s dissolute associates; and it came with better 
grace from his own lips, succeeded, as it was, by 
what followed. 

“Life is too quiet now for men who have been 
unused to quiet,” he went on. ‘“ ‘l'oo quiet for those 
who long for excitement, and it is so easy to fall into 
evil. Your brother and I are going to reform toge- 
ther.” 

“It is a necessity for Fred,” said Miss Amory. 
ane pride ought to have kept him out of difficul- 

68. 


Lizzie loved him, but, nevertheless, she did not 
shut her eyes to his faults, She saw his position in 
ite true light, and wondered that he had contracte:. 
debts which he could not pay without Mr. Dacre’s 


hel 

They had a long ride, and they grew confidential 
Pau! Dalrymple was much attached to Fred appa- 
rently, and Lizzie thought it would be a good thing 
for her brother to have such @ companion. 

“I have one regret,” said Dalrymple, when tho 
vide ended : “it is, that I have been your near neigh- 
bour for two years, Miss Amory, and have only 
begun to know you on the eve of my departure.” 

“ Fred’s fault,” smiled Miss Amory, “He should 
have introduced you before,” 

“Ah! but till recently we were acquaintances, 
not friends. We did yet know each other. We 
were merely assogiates—boon companions, and it was. 
not till the night when he broke up our circle of 
good or bad fellowship that I began to have a real 
respect for him or his character.” 

“Tam glad he, had the courage to do that,” said 
Liasie, eoughially “and I hope you will be his- 
true friend away, Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“I promise you,” said, lowly, and he bent 
almeaat to the horse’s neek to kiss her small-gloved 
band, “Im whatever I ean help him. even if it be 
with m T promive. you that I will.” 

Saat cleaned Sggeoare of his hand gratefully 
fop her brether’s sake. She had heard his words 

i had a strangely-rich, distinct voice: 


w 
“7 oasant to the ear. 
C) 


ft the party at the Lodge-gate. Both ladies. 
leaked after h 


» A man who combines a handsonie- 
figure with graceful horsemanship, is 4 certain ob- 
of a 

elt Liz,” said Fred, “what do you think of 
him? Do you like him?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ Handsome, isn’t he ?” 

“Very.” 

“ And talk. Did you ever hear a fellow who knew 
so much ?” 

“T never listened to a gentleman who knew 89° 
well how to use what he does know. He is rather 
interesting, and his foreign style is effective.” 

“I did not think girls picked a fellow to pieces- 
and summed him up in that way,” said Fred, as he 
lifted Mildred down, “ but I am glad you like hima 
little. Jack Lenmore thinks he is a Mephistopheles.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Lenmore is right; he is rarely at 
fault. There is something strange in Mr. Dal- 
rymple—a mysterious undercurrent that troubles 
you, however much you may be charmed with 

teal 


im. 

“That feeling is common to us when we are in: 
the presence of amind stronger than our own,” ob- 
served Mildred. “I have not seen much of Mr. 
Dalrymple, but I like him.” 

Mr. Dacre met them in the hall. He was always 
gentle to the girls, and they were very fond of him. 

“ You enjoyed the ride, Lizzie.” 

“Tt was charming.” 

“ And you, Mildred ?” 

“Yes, papa dear, very much, thanks. I had Fret 
all to myself, a favour for which I ought to be very 
grateful.” 

She spoke lightly, but a slight frown gathered on 
Mr. Dacre”s brow. ’ ' 

“Who was that gentleman who rode to the gate 
with you?” 

“ Paul Dalrymple, uncle—lives at the Croft.’”” 

“ Where did you meet him ?” a 

“ With the other fellows in the neighbourhood.’ 

“Then you should have brought him ‘here before 
yon introduced him to my children,” said Dacre, with 
a stern accent. : 

“You would like him,” said Lizzie, putting her 
hand on Mr. Dacre’s shoulder ; “and he is very fond 
of Fred. They are going out together.” 

* Js that true, Fred.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 





“Then bring him here. I must see what kind of 
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man he is. Bring him to-morrow or the next day. 
Your time is short, remember.” 

Fred did remember with a sigh. Travel had its 
charms, for be was young, but the prospect of the 
Jong journey did not grow more pleasant as the time 
drew near. ‘Thorpendean, with its dull old-world 
quiet, had many associations that Mr. Amory did not 
care to leave. 

When Mr. Dalrymple left the party at the Lodge- 
gate he went straight home. His home was a small 
and pretty country house standing by itself in a hilly 
part of the country, and known as the Croft. Why 
it was enlled the Croft, he had not taken the trouble 
to enquire. 

The house itself, both outside and in, showed 
signs of good taste and ample means, if not of posi- 
tive luxury. The stables contained three horses 
and a carriage. The household attendants were 
four in number—a gardener, a groom, and two female 
servants, one of whom, besides assisting in the 
housework, did the duties of lady’s maid. 

Panl went upstairs to his mother’s boudoir and 
knocked gently before he entered. When he went 
in, a lady was sitting at a writing-table, and she 
looked up at him with a sweet smile—a smile that 
nothing but mother-love could have called to her 
face. 

Her age, as far as could be judged, was three or 
four and forty, and her beauty had not lost its 
splendour. She was fair for an Italian; her features 
short and firm, her hair nearly black—a bronze 
vlack—her eyes. large and liquid, her lips red and 
full, her figure magnificent—a woman of passionate 
temperament, but with strong power of self-control 
—one whose love might be like atempest, and whose 
hate was something to beware of. 

“T have seen her,” said Paul, taking a low seat by 
her side. 

“And is she what you thought, as gentle, as 
yielding 2” 

‘Not with me, but she will be. She is cold, self- 
possessed, unemotional—a coquette, too, and knows 
the power of her beauty. I shall subdue her.” 

“Do not set your heart upon her, Paul,” said Mrs. 
Dalrymple. “It is a strange fancy that you have, 
and I am sorry for it. Those fair-haired, siren-eyed, 
unimpassioned women are never to be trusted.” 

“ But they are to be won.” 

“Why not have chosen the other,” she urged. 
“It would have been better for our purpose.” 

“T could not choose, mother; fate chose for me. 
You who have felt the power of a strange, strong 
love, cannot wonder at me. I must have her, but I 
shall not lose our purpose.” 

“We have been here two years, Paul.” 

“I know we have; and now, mother, will you tell 
me why you came here—why you urged me to 
cultivate their friendship and seek to win Mildred 
Dacre? You have kept me in the dark so long, and 
it is time I knew.” 

The lady gave a heavy, deep sigh. 

“You shall know everything,” she said, and push- 
ing away the writing materials scattered before her, 
she leaned her forehead on her hand. 

She was silent for some moments, her memory 
wandering far into the past. Paul sat quite motion- 
less—waiting. Had he sinned with all the evih that 
was in him he might almost have been es 
- deep tenderness that filled his eyes aS he watchtd 
ler. 

“When you were young,” she said, in a low, sad 
tone, “I told you part of a story that was not all the 
truth. You were not old enough to understand, and 
you might have blamed me.”’ 

Paul drew her arm round his neck, and, kissing 
her brow, pressed it to his breast, and held it there. 

“Never!” he whispered, ‘never !” 

“Thave told you, Paul, that we are indebted for 
this our home to the kindness of a very dear friend, 
Mr. Godfrey Dacre. I have told you that our name 
_—— and that Mr. Dacre was your father’s 
Iriend 2?” 

“ Yes,” 

“It was not all the truth. Our name is not Dal- 
rymple. Godfrey Dacre was more than a friend. 
He was your father, Paul.” 

“ Mother!” 

“Ican meet your gaze without shame, my son. 
The sin was not mine, nor his. If you listen you 
will understand it all. I need not tell you my early 
history, It is enough foryou to know that my family 
is noble, and we were living in the south of France 
mexile. My parents kept an inm. We were pour, 
for we had lost our property, and we kept an inn. 
Mr. Godfrey Dacre came to stay there. 

“I was not more than seventeen, and he not 
twenty. We fell in love, and he married me. He 
dit not eare for my lonely position, he did not care 
for the difference in our religion. He married me, 
but he would not take me to his frfends and tell 
them whom he had inarried. Qur home was once 





much visited by tourists, and I was so well known 
that I should have been recognised anywhere. 

“He kept me in seclusion, Paul. He loved me al- 
ways, and I trusted him; but he kept evil company. 
He drank, played high, and I dared not remonstrate. 
He kept. oar iage secret “.r so long a time that 
he was ashamed to acknowledge it at last. He had 
promised me an English wedding when he was of 
age and out of his guardian's power; but you were 
born, and to have kept his promise he must have told 
the story he was too proud to tell.” 

“Still you were his wife, mother.” 

“TI thought so,” she said, sadly; “ but when he 
died I told my story toan English clergyman, and 
asked him to make our claim. He did so. He ap- 
pealed to the executors, and the answer was, that a 
marriage in a foreign land between two minors—the 
one a Catholic, the other a Protestant, was quite in- 
valid. He had married me without the consent of 
his guardian, and I was no more his wife than as if 
the ceremony had never taken place.” 

“ And so,” said Paul, with a deep flash of the eye, 
‘we were cast aside, ard my father’s inheritance— 
mine by right—went to another.” 

“T did not know till after your father’s death that 
he had suspected what would take place, and then I 
was told by his friend, Mr. Dalrymple, he had power 
under the will to sell some of the property. I can 
see now that my husband had arranged it so for my 
sake, for Dalrymple was an honourable man. He 
invested the money for me, and I assumed his name 
to avoid friendless curiosity and undeserved shame.” 

“ Why his name ?” 

“Tt would, as he said, do as well as any other. It 
is net. an uncommon name in this country.” 

“ Where is Mr, Dalrymple now ?” 

“Dead.” 

‘** And the man who was my father’s guardian ?” 

“ Dead, too,” 

“The better—for he is out of my way!” muttered 
Paul. “ Why did you come to England, mother ?” 

“Tlonged to see your father’s house—the house 
that should have been mine and yours!” 

Paul rose to his feet and went to the window ; far 
out in the shadowy twilight the hills of Thorpendean 
stood between him and the sky. 

“ That was why I wished you to seek the love of 
Mildred Dacre,” said the lady, “and so get back our 
house by gentle means.” 

“By gentle means or otherwise—by the help of 
Heaven or the help of Satan!” said Paul, lifting his 
right hand ae he took the oath. “Just as I have 
sworn that Liazie Amory shall be mine, so I swear to 
bave my father's house and all that belonged to 
him !” 

Mrs. Dalrymple had never seen his terrible look 
before, nor ever heard him speak with such terrible 
intensity. She turned her face from the window and 
clasped him in her arms, 

“Paul,” she said, ‘ donot speak like that—do not, 
if you love me!” 

“It is becanse I love you, mother,” he said, ten- 
derly, “that I have sworn the Gath, and it is because 
1 love you I will keep it.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


To love the softest hearts are prone, 
such can ne’er be all}. is own ; 
Too timid in his wves to shure, 
‘Too meek to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone can feel 
The wound that time can never heal. Byron. 

Tux story told by Mrs. Dalrymple had a marked 
effect on Paul. He seemed to grow older ina day, 
more settled in himself, more concentrated, asit were, 
He had a reverence for the name of Godfrey Dacre, 
as he had shown in his conversation with Frederick 
Amory, but, till his mother made the revelation, 
Paul had no idea that Godfrey Dacre was his 
father, 

One day, after the revelation, was made a groom 
rode to the Croft with a letter from Fred. 1t was 
brief and characteristic : 

“Dear DALRYMPLE, 

“You must have let it out to my sister that you 
were coming with me, fer she mentioved it to the 
governor. He said I ought to have taken you there 
before and introduced you tothe girls. However, 
they both like you, and unele has commissioned me 
to ask you todinner. A curious thing for him to 
do: he does net receive as arule. Half-past six is 
the time, and you bad better get up yourchess, Most 
great men have a weakness—chess is uncle's. 

“Mem.—Aveid local topics and politics. Don’t 
enlarge too much on your travelling or he will, 
figuratively, sit upon you, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“Frep Amory.” 

m9 handed the letter to his mother without a 
word, 

“TI have often thought,” she said, “of urging our 








aes Pe this Mr. Edward Dacre. Do you know 
im ?” 

“T know enough of him to be sure that it would 
be more than useless. The manis iron. When I 
tell you that, in conseqnence of a youthful indis- 
cretion, involving an expense of some few hundred 
pounds, he is going to send yonng Amory to the 
colonies as a servant to his agent, then you may 
judge what hope thera would be foras.” 

oad Very little,” she sighed. “Yet they say he is 





“ Kind !—but he is. governed by principle, and he 
would not swerve from if to save the life or the 
honour of his dearest friend,” 

Paul did not tell his mother what the indiscretion 
was. He knew how fervently she had prayed that 
he might never fall into. his father’s vices, and he 
would not pain her by letting her know how deeply 
he had fallen. Her confidence in him was entire— 
so entire that for along time he had been entrusted 
with the management of the preperty, and she did 
not enquire how he managed, She did not dream 
that in his mad desire to grow richer he had plaved 
both himself and Ser in peril. 

“ You will accept this invitation, Paul?” 

Pe More eagerly new than ever. Much may come 
of it. 
“It is like help from Providence, my son. If Mr. 
Dacre were to learn te know and to like you, there 
might come a time when you could tell him the 
truth, and perhaps he would do you justice.” 

Paul smiled between his teeth. 

“ He might in pity offer us a share of what is ourt 
by right, or he might. dare to doubt you, and I can- 
not let you run the risk of such humiliation.” 

The lady satin silence, wondering at her son's 
apparent calmness, ‘The strange story seemed to 
have affected him so-slightly, yet she felt that he 
must be deeply moved. 

“But you will go?” she said, after a long pause, 
and asif still retaining the hope that good might 
come of the visit. 

Paul answered very quietly : 

“ Yes, mother, I shall go.” 

And he went, He knew by instinct that he was 
to undergo an ordeal, have the keen eyo of Mr. 
Dacre watching him and his keen judgment on the 
alert. His self-possession did not desert him; he 
was quiet, graceful, and perfectly at ease. 

“This man is my father’s cousin,” he thought, 
“and this place is mine by right. I think my wor 
thy host would be startled if Ll were to tell him the 
truth—more than stertled if he knew what my 
thoughts were regarding him.” 

“ Frederick tells me that you think of going out 
with him,” said Mr, Dacre, “and I must confess te 
some feeling of surprise. Young gentlemen of for- 
tune do not as a rule travel tothe colonies for amuse- 
toent. It is surely a holiday trip.” 

“Tam not a gentleman of fortune, Mr. Dacre. I 
am dependent on my mother, and her income is only 
an annuity. Had I been wise I should not have 
made holiday so long.” 

“Tt was not wise. But yow were reputed rich !”” 

“TI know,” smiled Dalrymple, “that the good 
people of Thorpendeanare in the habit of crediting 
their neighbours with whatever best pleases their 
fancy. I assure you tliat I frequently hear things 
that concern myself, and, coming from strangers, 
rather astonish me.” 

“The gossip of country towns, Mr. Dalrymple. 
There is sure to be much littleness in little worlds. 
When I first heard that you proposed being I’red's 
companion, I was surprised, and wished, as an old 
colonial man of experience, to tell you not to go, 
and if you are proud, that is with the pride of caste, 
if you would take offence at the rough-and-ready 
ways of rough-and-ready men, I tell you somow.” 

‘When I have a purpose in view,” said Dalrymple, 
“T take offence at nothing. I have no caste pride, 
and I am not afraid of hard work or rough-and- 
ready company. I have some little capital at com- 
mand, and I want to make more of it.” 

* Then go by all means.” 

Mr. Dacre began to. like him. He liked the frank- 
ness with which he disavowed the report that he 
was @ gentleman of fortune, and he liked his senti- 
ments in general. By the time dinner was over they 
were very fifendly. — 

“You will find my agent useful,” said Mr. Dacre. 
“He is a practical man, and knows more of the 
country and its ways than most people. When you 
want advice or help, you cannot do better than ask 

him forit. As a friend of Fred’s he will’giye it you.” 

Paul Dalrymple thanked him. It wasa point in his 
favour to have so far gained Mr, Dacre’s confidence, 

“ You were scareely justified in waiting so long be- 
fore beginning to work,” said Mr. Dacre, taking tho 
privilege of his experience and age in speaking so 
to his guest. ‘Had you formed no intevtions till 
you knew Fred was going out ?” 
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“JT had net, sir. Half-formed, vague ideas I had 
in plenty—the wish to get a good position of some 
kind without knowing how to set about it.” 

“ You have friends ?” 

“My mother is the only friend I have in the world. 
We have relations, I believe, but we do not corres- 
pond with them. I must confess,” he added, “even 
at the risk of being thought childish, that I was re- 
luctant to leave my only friend. I know how much 
she will miss me.” 

“The feeling does you honour, Mr. Dalrymple ; 
but then you have only deferred the pain, and pain 
deferred is pain intensified. In delaying the time of 
your departure, you delayed the time of your return.” 

“T admit the weakness,” said Paul. “ But we are 
reluctant to leave those we love.” 

“ But if it is for their sake we leave them ?” 

“It would be better to go. Still the reluctance 
would exist.” 

Mr. Dacre bowed in deference to the sentiment. 
He had studied the speaker closely, and keen judge 
as he was of character, the quiet, grave, and well- 
affected frankness had deceived him. 

Paul paid several visits to the Lodge before the 
day of the departure came. He had one strong re- 
gret, and it was that he lad not obtained the intro- 
duction before. He had not time to make sufficient 
use of it. He worked his way steadily into Miss 
Amory’s favour, but he was still far, very far from 
the point he wished to gain. 

On the evening when he went to the lodge for the 
last time an opportunity occurred that he had waited 
for with some anxiety ; he found Miss Amory alone. 
Fred had gone to Glen Farm to say good-bye, and 
Mildred had accompanied him. 

Lizzie sat in front of the piano with a pile of music 
by her side, but she was rather thinking than play- 
ing. Her fingers rambled over the keys, but her 
thoughts were not with the music or the instrument 
—they were with her brother and the sad to-morrow 
when he would be gone. 

The girl had not taken it kindly that Mr. Dacre 
should send Fred away. She was willing to admit 
her brother’s fault, but she thought her guardian 
might have been more merciful, and as the time for 
F'red’s departure drew near, Lizzie changed in her 
manner. She was too proud to ask Mr. Dacre to for- 
give Fred and let him stay, but her bearing told him 
that in her opinion he was unnecessarily severe. 

It pained the master of the Lodge. Lizzie’s re- 
proachful face was like the face of the dead woman 
he had loved so well, and he asked himself whether 
she would have thought him wrong. He knew in his 
own heart that the few years’ discipline might be a 
useful and a lasting lesson tothe youth. He had 
told Lizzie so, and when he told her, she answered 
coldly and almost sternly :— 

“ You are doing what you believe to be your duty, 
Mr. Dacre, I am sure, and Fred has not complained.” 

And she left him without another word. He was 
pained, butit did not alter his determination. Through- 
out his lifetime he had found that women are go- 
verned by the heart, rarely by the judgment. 

Fred was not so sorry to go as his friends were 
to lose him. He had the liking for travel and ad- 
venture natural to his age, and his good sense told 
him, on reflection, that to win a fortune of his own 
was more manly and independent than to rely solely 
upon Mr. Dacre. 

Lizzie sat at the piano, the lamp unlighted and the 
fire burning low; Paul Dalrymple stood in the partly- 
opened doorway, and he did not break the silence; 
it was pleasant for him to watch her so. He would 
have watched her longer had not the door closed 
behind him of its own weight, and the noise made 
Lizzie turn. 

“Mr. Dalrymple, I did not hear you come in. You 
have a very quiet footstep.” 

“ We tread quietly when we step on sacred ground,” 
he said, advancing to take her hand. * You are quite 
alone, Miss Amory.” 

‘Yes. Mr. Dacre is in his study. Fred has gone 
to the Lenmores, and Mildred is with him.”’ 

“Do not let me disturb your solitude ; I know 
what a charm it has sometimes.” 

“You do not disturb me, Mr. Dalrymple. 
rather glad than sorry that you have come. 
tude has no charm for me just now.” 

“Yet you are not indifferent to its pleasure—the 
privilege it gives one of holding self-communion, 
dreaming.” 

“One must be happy to have day-dreams, Mr. Dal- 
rymple.”’ 

“To have happy dreams,” he said, quietly. “ But 
I think there is more sweetness if more sadness in 
those that come when we are more inclined to be 
grave than gay ; when we have a retrospect of the 
might-have-been, the things that we have liked to 
think our own.” 

‘** Lam afraid I do not know enough of meditative 
pleasure to appreciate you, Mr, Dalrymple,” 
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“You were in reverie just now.” 

“Was I?” sho said, with a pretty air of surprise. 
“T was thinking that it’s hard for poor Fred to go so 
far away from us.” 

“Tt is something to be regretted,” said Paul. 

He was beginning to think it might be as well to 
take advantage of this last chance. Miss Amory 
was in a gentler mood than usual. 

“TI wish we had met before Miss Amory.” 

“ You must blame Fred for that,” said Lizzie; “he 
might have brought you here had he chosen.” 

“T shall have left England by this time to-morrow, 
and our acquaintance has been so brief.” 

“It need not end with your departure, Mr. Dal- 
rymple,” she said, kindly. 

She felt what he wished her to feel that his lot 
in life was a hard one, having so few friends and no 
relations. 

“ We shall always be glad to hear from you.” 

“If that means that I may write,” he said, letting 
his hand touch hers as it rested on the back of a 
chair, “I thank you very much.” 

He moved his hand in a moment, asif to take away 
any impression that he had ventured too far, and 
without giving her time to speak he went on: 

“T said that I wished we had met before, Miss 
Amory; did you not wonder why?” 

“IT did not notice it, Mr. Dalrymple. 
lieve, a common thing to say.”” 

“And like most common sayings may mean s0 
much and so little. I wish we had met before, Miss 
Amory, so that you might bave known me long 
enough to regret me.”’ 

“Weare ulways sorry to lose our friends,’’ she 
said, quietly; and he bit his lip; her manner had 
softened towards him and now it froze again. 

She changed her position with the easiest and 
most courteous grace. 

““Miss Amory,” he said, retiring a step, and so 
placing a greater distance between them than she 
had chosen to place, “ will you be kind enough to re- 
member how long it is since we first met.” 

“Really, Mr. Dalrymple, it is an odd thing toask.” 

“Do not beangry. If Iam in any way outré, re- 
collect that I am nct entirely English. I do not un- 
derstand what you term the proprieties ; the ways of 
your society are strange to me. If I speak unwisely 
I may be pardoned, for I speak what I feel, and at 
the risk—a great one to me—the risk of an angry 
word from you,” 

The tenderness of accent, the reverence of manner, 
the subdued grace overcamo her, and she listened ; 
it was hard to look into that fine, impassioned face 
and be indignant. 

“T am to try to remember how long it is since we 
first met,” she said, with a smile. “ Let me see: I 
have a dim recollection that I saw you at church.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ you remember that ?” 

“T remember it,” she said, slowly, “ because the 
expression of your countenance impressed me, and 
I should like to think I was mistaken.” 

His look, which had grown eager, died away. 

“ How, Miss Amory?” 

“ Our minister is old, and if he has lost power he 
is at least sincere. He preached that day a very 
simple sermon, and when he closed the book I saw 
on yonr face the expression I did not like. It was 
a sneer—cynical, doubting. Ithonght perhaps yon 
differed from him in creed. I thought perhaps you 
were a Catholic.” 

“Tam,” he said, bending his stately head very 
low; “but you wrong meand my religion when you 
think I could feel cynical or sceptical in any place 
of worship. Your minister may have failed to im- 
press me: most ministers do fail to impress me. 
They have such a mighty subject, and they do so 
little with it. Believe me, that was my thought then.” 

“T believe you, Mr. Dalrymple, and exonerate you.” 

“Ts that all you remember of me?” 

“Then I did not know you, and Fred did not tell 
me your name.” 

“And I remembered so much,” he said, lowly. 
“T heard your voice before I saw your face, and I 
tried to picture to myself what you were like. In 
my own country, the country that I call my own, 
Ituly, we have pictures such as I rarely see here ; 
and in a little antique church on the outskirts of 
Rome there is a dim old painting—an altar-piece— 
a fair, meek, pure Madonna, with flowing golden 
hair and large blue lovely eyes—just as 1 had pic- 
tured your face, Miss Amory: so it was when you 
turned it down upon me from the gallery.” 

“You are given to odd fancies, Mr. Dalrymple. It 
is as well, perhaps, that youtold me to have patience 
with you at the outset.” 

“IT am going away and may never come back 
again,” he said, deprecating her suppressed hauteur 
with an imploring look; “‘ the sea may roll between 
us, or over me, or I may come back poorer than I 
depart; yet, whatever may happen, I should like to 
take with me a little hope.” 
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“You say that I am given to odd fancies,” he 
went on, “and I think I must be; for that night I 
gave way to the oddest, perhaps the saddest fancy 
of my life. I drank in the music of your voice till 
I could hea nothing else ; my heart filled with wor- 
ship for you—my only worship then and since.” 

Lizzie saw that he trembled with the passion that 
quivered in his tone. She had heard declarations 
before, but never one like this. It was a novelty, 
and not an unpleasant one. In similar scenes she 
would have laughed; she could not laugh at him. 
Paul Dalrymple, with his intense black eyes and fiery 
southern temperament, was not to be trifled with. 

“T am sorry to hear this,” she said, gently; “my 
brother Fred might have spared ‘us both the pain. 
He knew that I was engaged.” 

“He told me so, Miss Amory.” 

Lizzie drew herself up proudly. 

“ And yet-——” 

“Oh, pardon me,” he interrupted. ‘ When loveis 
strong hope will not die, no matter how ruthless tho 
foot that tramples on it ; if noting but despair were 
for me, fate would not have thrown me in your way, 
If you will not give me a single word of hope, let 
me go on loving yon till I know that you are lost to 
me for ever. Let us leave ourselves to the fate that 
made me love you. We donot know what may hap- 
pen. There are the chances in life, in death, in 
worldly scenes, and all these chances have to be en- 
countered before there can be an eternal barrier be- 
tween me and you.” 

“Mr. Dalymple, this is so strange!” 

“ Miss Amory—Lizzie!” 

“ Sir ” 

Her eyes flashed, and with an impressive gesture 
of her little hand she turned to go. He threw him- 
self before her, claspingfhis hands. 

“How sweet the name sounds, even spoken to 
myself!” he said, under his breath; “ but that word 
of yours seems to strike me! Is mine so great a fault 
that you will leave me in anger for the last time 
we may ever meet.” 

“I ought not to have listened so far,” sho said, her 
own voice quivering. ‘1am very sorry for you, 
Mr. Dalrymple, very sorry; but I was not to know 
you had given way to such a strange infatuation.” 

“* May I write to you when I am away?” heasked, 
stealing nearer, “to tell yon how I fare with for- 
tune—how Fred makes way, and to ask you to re- 
member this evening ; and if you are not lost to me 
for ever, will you tell me so ?” 

“‘T cannot make such a promise; you distress mo 
by asking it.” 

“You might be more merciful to a vagrant, Miss 
Amory. The promise would give me so much hap- 
piness, and take nothing from him who has all your 
love. I have bound my whole heart to you, and you 
deny me this.” 

“It would be unfair to John Lenmore,” said Lizzie, 
forced in spite of herself to argue the point, because 
she was moved by the unspoken agony of tho 
man before her; “and you are only asking me to 
protract a useless pain,” 

“ Let me suffer that—if I am to suffer—but I ama 
fatalist in this. You will learn tolove me, and if you 
marry John Lenmore, it will not be until I am dead.” 

He spoke the words as if he had the spirit of pro- 
phecy within him. Lizzie turned-pale. 

“ Ring for lights,” she said, sinking into a chair. 
“You have frightened me, Mr. Dalrymple. Riug the 
bell!” 

He obeyed her with the docility of a child. 

“ You will promise,” he said, taking her hand in 
both his own, and kissing it with a long, lingering 
kiss ; ** promise while there is time; you will write 
and tell me what to ask?” 

“T will,” she said, faintly. 

And the next moment, while the footsteps of the 
servant sounded in the passage, his lips dropped 
with a reverential touch upon her golden hair and 
rested on her brow. He went to the window as tho 
footman entered, bringing in two heavy candelabra. 

“It is time the lights were here,” said Lizzie, ris- 
ing, her self-possession quite recovered. “I have 
been to blame for what has passed, and will keep the 
promise ; but you were unwise to want it.” 

“You are sorry four me?” ; 

‘* Very sorry.” 

He held her hand again in both his own, and his 
eyes were soft and full with fervent joy.” 

“You blame yourself, Miss Amory, because you 
think that you were weak ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Dalrymple” 

“ And I say the weakness was not yours, There 
are moments when our destiny is upon us—when we 
are compelled to speak and act by the spirit of our 
fate. Remember this, by the worship that I bear, by 


‘the kiss I gave you, you will never be John Len- 


more's wife till I am deal ; andI shall not die till you 
have learned to love me.” 





(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

EnrrQvuE struck his horse a blow, which increased 
his force. 

“You cannot ride faster than I, Enrique.” 
laughed Sylvia, as she urged her horse into a quick 
gallop; “for you must know that your pony is no 
longer young; he has the beauty, mine has the 
speed.” And she lightly touched her horse with 
the whip, which caused him to leap high in the 
air, and then plunge wildly forward. 

Ina moment the youth was far behind, while on 
like the wind went the intrepid girl, her hair float- 
ing on the breeze. 

“T fear for her, though she seems to ba.an excel. 
lent equestrienne! Forward, Milo<quick !\ and 
again the whip descended. 

The steed responded, and broke into a run, which 
soon brought him to the maiden’s side. 

** You see I am the swiftest,”’ said Sylvia, as she 
drew rein, ‘and you cannot pass me; but come, 
we turn here.” 

“I cannot escape,” thought the youth, “and I 
‘must be resigned once for all. But can it be pos- 
sible that Sylvia divined my intention? her words 
most assuredly indicate as much, and yet I am 
confident that my face did not reflect the desire of 
my mind.” 

And thus ruminating, he followed Sylvia across 
a grassy plain, and rode on towards a hacienda, 
portions of which could be seen between the trees 
which surrounded it. 

“Do you intend visiting here?” queried Frank, 
‘waving his hand towards the house. 

“T only wish to call a moment,” answered Sylvia. 

“Then I will enter this copse-wood at the left,” 
observed the youth; “I de not wish to see 
strangers.” 

She gazed doubtingly upon him a moment, and 
then asked : 

** Will you stay there till I return ?” 

He noted the peculiar glance she cast upon him, 
know the thoughts that were in her mind, and 
while her cheeks again flushed as the sting of such 
pity rankled in his breast, he replied : 

“TI will, why should you mistrust me?”’ 

“You misconstrue my words, dear Enrique,” 
faid Sylvia, smiling conciliatingly, “I could not 
donbt you.” 

The youth bowed, and diverging from the main 
path, entered the grove where he was to wait for 
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Sylvia. He rode along a few steps in silence, and 
then, with a long-drawn sigh, soliloquised : 

“ T suppose that Sylvia has gone to the hacienda 
of the Carros to impart to Inez the information 
bd my presence here. I wish I could see Inez be- 

‘ore——”’ 

“Then see her, you naughty Enrique!” sounded 
a sweet musical voice, and a beautiful sylph-like 
creature stood in his path, her rubescent lips raised 
in a tempting pout, and her fascinating brown eyes 
shining tenderly upon him. 

For a moment the youth was stupified with 
amazement ; then as his thoughts returned, he re- 
membered that his words had been interrupted at 
that point where they would leave the impression, 
that, lover-like, he wished to sce her alone, and 
serve also to create the belicf in her mind that he 
was the genuine Enrique; and witha sigh at the 
inexorable decree of destiny which seemed to trans- 
pose his words and their signification so as to lead 
him deeper into the sea of error, whose tide seemed 
ready to engulf him at every step, he looked up. 

A mildly reproachful expression rested upon the 
fair face,and the eyes were pensively downcast, 
while in subdued tones came the words: 

“* Why do you not speak ? have you forgotten me, 
Enrique ?” 

How should he reply? Ina moment he had de- 
cided, and returned : 


~ interrupted him at this point with the glad 
ery of : 

**T hoped you had not. Dismount; sit with me 
upon this bench, and let us talk of times past.” 

Again had his meaning been reversed, and with a 
slight feeling of annoyance, he slid from his horse. 

Instantly she canght both his hands, and press- 
ing them between her velvet palms, led him to the 
rustic seat, and said, artlessly : 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come back; I’ve 
missed you very much. Don’t you remember how 
we used to play together, and what nice times— 
why Enrique, what makes you look so sad?” and 
her volatile manner changed to one of sober sin- 
cerity. y 

“Inez, listen to me,” responded the youth, “ you 
are mistaken.” 

“Oh, am I?” interrupted Inez, a bright smile 
chasing her gravity away. ‘Then Iam pleased, 
for I thought you were sad. But tell me, Enrique, 
are you happy to meet me again P—you don’t look 
as though you were.” 

And with the last clause of her remark, spoken a 
little petulantly, she withdrew her hands from his, 
and turned her head away. 
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The youth directed his eyes upon the ground. 
He was half-sad, half-vexed. Sad, because he saw 
another trusting one lavishing her innocence and 
artless love upon him. Vexed, because his every 
word was either cut short at a point where it would 
tend to produce an opposite meaning, or else un- 
heeded. 

During the time he occupied in meditation, Inez 
had often turned her eyes upon him ; sometimes in 
wonder, then in resentment, again in pleading, and 
at last in grief, which the tears glistening upon the 
long silken lashes gave ample testimony of. A few 
moments passed. She could bear his silence no 
longer, and sorrowfully said, with just a touch of 
irritation : 

“You are cruel, Enrique!” 

The words awoke him from his dream of thought, 
and, smiling faintly, he rejoined : 

* Let me tell you why I am.” 

“No, I don’t want to hear it,’’ sho impatiently 
interrupted, and then, sorry for her words, peni- 
tently added : “I only want to feel that you have 
not forgotten me, that you still love me!” 

These words may seem strange, even bold, per- 
haps, to the maidens of our cold northern clime, 
and perchance may prejudice them against the 
honest, devoted little creature who uttercd them. 
But a word, I trust, will serve to removo any un- 
just opinion conceived without a thorough know- 
ledge of the character of the good and lovely 
Senorita Inez. From her childhood she had been 
the constant companion and playmate of Enrique 
De Vega. The natural attachment springing from 
this cofistant intercourse had been regarded 
favourably by the parents of both children, and al- 
lusions often made to it in their presence, which of 
course removed any restraint which they might have 
felt in speaking to each other of their love. 

At the time of the disappearance of Enrique, Inez 
was thirteen years of age, and, though but « child, 
still loved with that childish intensity which is very 
often the foundation of the purest and most last- 
ing affections of this life. She had been taught all 
the principles of a true, pure, and womanly life, 
with none of the frivolous, false feelings, and con- 
temptible isms, which to a great extent characterise 
and—yes—demoralise the society of the present 
age. Consequently, at the age of mineteen she 
was as innocently sincere, as natural, and artless as 
at the age of thirteen, and knew no immodesty in 
speaking of that love which had grown with her 
from childhood, and had become the sweetest, 
purest, noblest thought of her nature. 

To the last words of Inez it was indeed hard to 
reply, and in vain the youth racked his mind to pro~ 
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duce an equivocal answer. At length, as he was 
about to attempt to convince her that he was not 
the real lover sue supposed him to be, she preceded 
him by saying, while the tears gathered anew in 
her eyes: 

“Oh! Enrique, you do not speak, you sit moody 
and silent ; why is it?’ and the great drops 
trickled down her cheeks. 

Each moment became more oppressive, each tear- 
drop seemed an accusing voice, and while his brain 
was dashed about by the waves of perplexity, he 
turned towards her and confusedly said : 

** Let me tell you, Inez. Iam not Enrique Don 
Santo, and his family are nourishing a delusion, in 
considering me their son.” 

** Ah!” and the girl's lips were compressed ; “‘ so 
Senor De Vega, this is the way you seek to sever 
our childhood’s dream. Very well, let it be so!” 
and with heaving breast and flashing eye she turned 
away. 

“This must not be, at all events. Such a miserable 
subterfuge as this shall not impugn my honour if 
Iam not Enrique De Vega,” thought the youth, 
and hastily added, aloud : 

“* Stop, Inez, you do me injustice; listen calmly.” 

“ Proceed, Senor!” and still, trembling with in- 
jured pride, she turned partly towards him. 

He advanced, directed those luminous orbs upon 
her, and firmly said : 

“TI tell you truth, when I say I am not Enrique 
De Vega, I never was in this country until I landed 
here three days ago from an English frigate, Se- 
norita Inez, you will believe, for I assure you it has 
caused me much unhappiness already.” 

During this appeal she had scrutinized his fea- 
tures closely, while various expressions flitted over 
her face. As he concluded, she reservedly re- 
marked : ; 

“I hardly know what to say. Truth is in your 
tone, but your face contradicts it. HEyery feature, 
every thread and curl of your hair, every look, are 
those which I knew in my childhood. Itis too zeal ; 
you are Enrique De Voga, or his spirit!” 

He smiled slightly at her earnestness, and with 
the hope of satisfying her, that he might win her 
to his view of the case,and thus convince Don 
Santo, he hurriedly and somewhat nervously con- 
tinued : 

“You may have stated facts, I cannot contradict 
you"; but my utter ignorance of the place, of every- 
thing, must prove to you the truth of my words.”’ 

Better for him would it have been had his manner 
been more deliberate ; for Inez reflected that when 
he first spoke he was very slow,—now his utter- 
ance was almost spasmodic, and gradually the idea 
dawned upon her mind, as it had upon the others, 
that his words were only the vagaries of a dis- 
ordered mind ; and her sympathy amused by this, 
she advanced, stroked his brow, and gently said : 

. Dear Enrique, talk no more, I understand it 
all.”’ 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, in dsspair, as he 
saw that she also was inflicted with the belief so 
edious to him, “is it possible that everyone con- 
siders me alunatic ? Can you not credit my words ? 
And if you will not, why grant me trial, and if I 
shall give you straggling words of time and place 
in discord mixed, and shadowy resembances, which 
to your mind gives hints of that you are knowing 
too, why then call me maniac. But if I shall rehearse 
one a tale, whose smoothness is not jarred by 
sickly flights of imagination weak, and whose every 
link is strong and compact, then let me be known 
to youas [ am!” 

hile thus excitedly speaking, Inez had gazed 
upon him with increasing solicitude, varied at times 
by expressions of doubt and wonder. At length 
she said : 

“ Tf all this is true, why were you speaking of me 
—wishing to see me?—Ah, Enrique, your words 
conflict.” 

** He had feared that she would refer to this, and 
now that she had, he was apprehensive lest he 
eould not meet it with a reply sufficiently strong to 
satisfy her of its truth. 

However he quickly answered : 

“I was meditating upon the easiest and most 
convicing way of revealing to you my true position. 
You interrupted me, and thereby confused me.” 

A sadly incredulous smile rested upon her features, 
and she said : 

“You are but leading yourself into a labyrinth 
moredense. After that, you will recollect that you 
said you had not forgotten me.” 

He brushed the perspiration from his brow, and 
smothering his annoyanceas best he could, said : 

“You are confident; if you will but recall the 
scene, you will know that you again interrupted me. 
I was about to say that I had not forgotten you, be- 
cause I never knew you to forget!” 

She smiled, half amused, half grieved, and then, 
while a look of real love wreathed her features, she 
drew near, laid her head upon his breast, and 
raising her eyes to his face, softly said : 

“Enrique, you loved me once ; you have been away 


ou have been unfortunate, you are not yourself; 
ut you will banish these thoughts of other climes 
and other beings ; you will try for my sake?” 

The look of deep affection, the tender light of sad 
pleading which shone from her eyes, served to miti- 
gate the indignation which her words had engen- 
dered, but did not allay it. Disengaging himself 
from her grasp, he constrainedly but ly said : 

* Inez, this mustnot be ; yonmustnotgive me that 
love which belongs to another; if you do, I shall not, 
will not receive it. You, I trust, will not offer it un- 
sought ?”’ 

The red blood surged over her neck and face, and 
for a moment only she gazed upon him, while 
various emotions conflicted within her breast, and 
at last the tears burst from her eye im a flood, and 
sinking upon the rustic bench, she covered her face 
with her hands and gave full vent to her grief. 

With head bent down and folded arms, the youth 
gazed upon the weeping maiden, while his face was 
the picture of many and varied feelings. At length 
he had conquered the irritation which threatened to 

in the ascendency, and, advancing, he placed his 
hand gently upon her shoulder, and murinured : 

“Inez, I regret having wounded your feelings, 
but I spoke as an honourable man should.” 

** You were cruel, oh, very cruel; I don't want 
you to speak to me,” she articulated between her 
sobs; “‘ I wish you would go away.” 

“Very well,” he politely returned, I have no 
apologies to make ; adieu!’ 

She peeped at him from between her fingers in 
grace girl fashion, and seeing he was about to 
eave her, she hastily arose, and running towards 
bing, aaa — . -_ 

“Oh, Enrique, do not go; you have not provoke 
me, only made me feel very sad ; but I wish you 
would be yourself again.” 

It required the os exercise of his volition 
to repress the anger arose at the allusion to 
the hated idea, and, compressing 
majned silent a and then responded : 

“Imex, do not, I beg of you, further exasperate 
me by this nonsense about insanity, I ——s 
these words in substance at least one 
times within the last two days, and I never want 
to hear them again.” 

**Pardon me, Enrique, I will not say it-again; 
but I am so grieved when I think of you as 
you——”’ 

“There it is again, in the very same breath!’’ he 
ejaculated, and, darting tow: his horse, leaped 
quickly into the saddle. 

“Oh, Enrique, do not leave me in a passion,” 
pleaded Inez ; * only think how long you have been 
away from me. You will clasp my hand ere you 
go?’ 

He extended his hand mechanically, smiled 
faintly, and then, giving his horse a smarting 
blow, was borne swiftly from the woods, and on to- 
wards the hacenda of Don Santo. 

He did not think of escaping ; his irritation had 
driven it temporarily from his mind ; if he had, he 
could not have effected it, for Sylvia was a short 
distance in his rear. 

He soon arrived at the house, and giving his 
horse in charge of the groom, he entered. He was 
in no mood for conversation, and although Sylvia 
returned in a short time and urged him to tell her 
of his interview with Inez, he would say nothing, 
but maintained a sullen silence, 

The day passed slowly away, and at last, to the 
great relief of the youth, the time again came for 
his only reaction—his only pleasure—sleep; and as 
he laid upon his couch and gazed out upon the 
night, he murmured : 

** Again am I beset, and by one who lavishes her 
love upon me, and looks upon me as her future 
husband. To some this wouid bea rarcadventure, 
but such minds are base. ‘To me it is a source of 
sadness, an unlimited mine of annoyance, a sea of 
perplexity, a desert of deceit, but, thank Heaven, I 
do not aid it. Where and how this will end the 
great Power above only knows.” 


his lips, he re- 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

ANOTHER day dawned, and witha sigh the youth 
arose. His ill-tempef had flown upon the wings of 
slumber, but in its place was a moody melancholy, 
which caused his eyes to droop, his face to wear a 
listless expression, and his movements to betray 
weariness of the mind. 

Ere he joined the family at breakfast, he deter- 
mined to maintain a stoical disregard of everything, 
to attempt no reasoning with those who would not 
listen to it, and toaccept without a murmur all that 
was offered him. 

With the above resolution in his mind he entered 
the breakfast room where the family were congre- 


gated. 
After the mutaal interchange of morniag saluta- 
tions, Donna Eulalie turned toward him with an 
anxious glance and said : . 
“You do not look well this morning, Enrique. I 
hope you are not ill ?” 








“Oh, no, I am not ill’ he rejoined, smiling by an 
effort. ‘‘ You said I looked very bright ye:terday ; 
it is probably the reaction.” 

Donna Eulalie gazed upon him with a happy 
complacency, but said no more. 

The youth noticed that both Don Santo and 
Sylvia appeared unusually grave, and made but 
few comes. , 

At the conclusion of the repast, Sylvia followed 
the youth out upon the lawn, und in atone of gentle: 
reproof, said : 

“You caused much unha 
terday. Did you know it, 


inrique | 
He could not resist the impulse, and with a tingo- 


of resentment answered : { 
“ T am well aware that! suffered mach embarrass. 
ment, pain, and trouble.” : 
“Isita trouble to you to have the socicty of 
those who love you. it pain you to sce others 


P’ 

Neither,” he sternly replied ; “* but ?t causes me 
ief to have love giant me which does not be- 
ng to me; it dees pain me to see others imagine 

themselves happy, when it is nothing but a delu- 
sion.” 

For a moment she was silent, and stood regard- 
ing him with that look of blended sadness and com- 
museration which so vated him. At length 
she drew nearer, arms about his neck, 
an 


a said : 

“Oh, dear brother, donot speak thus; do not in- 
crease our misery. Poor —poor papa!”’ 

He ehecked the petulant words that arose to his. 
lips, disengaged himself from her embrace, and 
walked without speaking. : 
Sosegueied ties in 1 


Ss him in silence, while her eyes grew 
dim. 
paced the lawn deeply 


For some time the d 
i and not the least notice of 
psa 0 deep had he become in his un- 
— <—" ened ye oo 
presence. At e turned, passed his 
across bis brow, and queried : 

had were you saying, Sylvia?” 

Tf she had had no other reason to think him de- 
ranged, this lethargic movement, accompanied by 
the listless glance, the fact of his being oblivious 
of her presence, and then propounding such a ques- 
tion, would have assured her of it. Dashing her 
hand across her eyes that he might not see the 
tears in them, she returned : 

“I was speaking of your ride. Did you not en- 

joy itr” 
; He divined the thonghts that held prominence in. 
her mind, and knew that her words were merely 
used as a sedative for what she considered his in- 
sane agitation, and thinking this a good opportunity 
to destroy that idea, if possible, he looked her 
directly in the face, and remarked : 

“Excuse me, Sylvia, you were speaking of no 
such thing. Your last words were, ‘ Poor Inez— 
poor papa!’ and insinuating that I was the cause of 
their sorrow.” 

She started back and gazed him in astonish- 
ment, affright, and disturbing doubt. How his eyes 

lowed ; how white and strange his teeth appeared ;. 
ow red his lips were, and curved in such a smile! 

And thus Sylvia, so imbued and permeated with. 
the ridiculous belief of the lunacy of the youth, 
and her imagination strained to such an extent, 
that she tortured the poetic brilliancy of his spark- 
ling eye into a weird light, and fancied those pearly 
teeth looked frightful and unnatural, and that that 
beautiful smile was a maniacal one. 

Thus can imagination control the mind of a sus- 
ceptible person, until the eye will change the ap- 
pearance of external objects, to conform to the de- 
mand of the disordered idea which at the moment 
may be in a person’s brain. And if the nerves be 
worked upon, and the imagination intensified until 
it becomes a ruling passion, the victim, as has been 
demonstrated by medical science, can be made to 
believe that he is upon the brink of death when in 
the full flush of health, and what is more incredible, 
but equally as true, actually die from the effect of 
his own imagination. 

The youth looked u 
glance, not unmixed wii 
a cold tone: a 

“Are you afraidof me, Sylvia? I was not awaro 
that I was so very hideous.” : 

His words awoke her from her abstracticn, and 
created new surprise, as she reflected that hv had 
interpreted her secret meditation. 

Then, by a powerful effort, driving away the fan- 


her with a searching 
wonder, and remarked im 


| tastic motions which had agitated her mind, she 


lowly responded : 

“ Oh, no, Evrique, you should not sp:ak so. I was 
thinking what an excellent memory you had.” 

‘* What !” he quickly asked, “‘ you give me credit 
fora memory? How long since?” 

She was confused, and directed her eyes to the 
ground. She had used those words to pacify him, 
not thinking he would turn them upon her as he 
had. She was perplexed; surely that did not 
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savour of insanity, yet she was unwilling to accept 
this view of the case, and reflectad that it might be 
a lucid interval, and deceived herself with that 
supposition. : : 

We often o’crleap the truth in attempting to be 
too penetrative. 2 

“Why do you not answer, Sylvia?” he queried, 
turning his eyes upon her. 

“Qh, yes,’ shestammered. ‘“ Pardon me, En- 
rique, I do think you have a memory sometimes.” 

“Thank you,” he rejoined, in sarcastic tones, ac- 
companied by an ironical smile; “you are very 
considerate.” 

At that moment Don Santo appeared upon the 
scene. 

Ere the youth saw him, Sylvia motioned him to 
the corridor, and briefly related the change which 
had occurred in her brother’s monomania, and em- 
bellished it with her own thoughts and conjectures. 

The Don listened with bowed head, and at inter- 
vals sighed deeply. As she concluded, he whis- 

vered : 
Pe Remain'in the house, Sylvia. I will talk with 
him.” 

And with slow step he walked out upon the 
greensward, and, approaching the youth, observed : 

“T wish to speak with you, and I conjure you to 
bring all your powers of mind to bear upon your 
answers, even from respect if not from love for 
me.” 

‘Che youth’s eyes lighted, and he eagerly replied : 

“ Very glad am I for the opportunity. Proceed, 
ecnor.” 

“Yesterday you saw Senorita Inez,” began the 
Don, his eyes narrowly watching the youth’s ex- 
pression, “and she, in all the innocence of girl- 
hood, spoke of times past, when you and she were 
children together. You became excited, and, as 
she tells Sylvia, used very strange language, which 
has so affected the poor child, that to-day she is 
nearly ill and inconsolable- Now tell me truly, 
Enrique, why you should act thus.” 

For a moment the youth was silent ; then he fixed 
his eyes—which now beamed with the mingled light 
of anger and impatience—upon his companion, and 
in a voice of forced calmness returned : 

“Tam but human, Don Santo, and this continual 
expression of the belief of my insanity, the erro- 
neous idea that Iam your son, and the false posi- 
tion which [ am in consequence obliged to assume, 
serves to vex and irritate, as well as painme. In 
regard to Inez I can only say that I endeavoured 
by various arguments to convince her that I was 
not the person she imagined me to be, but only 
failed as I have with you.” 

“ Alas, alas!’ mused the Don, gazing sorrowfully 
upon him, “he is wild on that idea, his eyes beam 
too brightly, he uses the same words that he did to 
Tnez.” 

The Don remained silent a few moments, while 
his expression deepened to one of sadness; then he 
continued, aloud : 

“Oh, Enrique, Enrique! my trials inerease with 
each day ; instead of being my own boy again, you 
grow worse, lamentably worse!” 

The youth shut his lips firmly together, folded 
his arms across his breast, and raised his eyes up- 
ward that he might not see the *spitying face ; 
his own feelings were turbulent gh, without 
being increased by the sight of suth wobegoune, 
misplaced, and aggravating a ¥ 

“You do not speak,”’ said the Don, in a low, me- 

lancholy tone. ‘ You set your face against me, and 
compress your lips, that no words may issue from 
them to your father—your father, boy, whose last 
— are rendered and heavy by your perver- 
sity.” 
_ It was enough to have his conduct stigmatised as 
insanity ; it was to> much to have his pure and dis- 
interested feelings, his regard for their happiness, 
condemned as wilfal, and ascribed to a spirit of re- 
sentful opposition. 

He looked up. His face was white with the anger 
which this unjust attack had aroused, but he man- 
fully repressed its expression, and as composedly as 
possible responded : 

“You have called me obstinate ; you give no 
thought to my feelings, because you are engrossed 
with your own, to the exclusion of everything and 
everybody else. You have raised and harboured a 
ridiculous idea, which accredits me with lunacy, and 
in the pursuit of that you have forsaken reason, ig- 
= explanation, cast aside truth, and trod upon 
Justice.” 

He had not intended to be thus vehement, but as 
he warmed with the sabject all other thoughts flowed 
into that as a channel ; and as he concluded, he 
struck his hands together, and turned away with 
flashing eye. 

The Don’s first impulse was to resent the youth’s 
emphatic words, but as he thought of the weakened 
mind which produced them, he only sighed more 
deeply, and advancing, laid his hand upon the 
youth’s head conciliatingly. 

That act, so eminently expressive of pity, the 








sorrowful look of the Don’s features, just tinged 
with that inexpressible sympathy which we all 
feel towards an insane person, although we may love 
him, kindled the fire which had been struggling for 
life in the youth’s breast, and darting away, he pe- 
tulantly exclaimed : 

“ Trath is not truth with you; reason is sophis- 
try ; let me go.’ 

These words, and the slight tonch of contempt 
which was perceptible in the tone, aroused the 
Spanish blood, and striking his cane upon the 
ground, the Don irascibly ejaculated: 

“ Yes, go to your room, and don’t show your face 
again until you can treat me with the respect 
which is due to a father.” 

How that fiery heart throbbed ! what an ominous 
flame darted from those dark eyes! as thought 
after thought rushed through his mind and in- 
ereased his anger. But he had resolved to conquer 
that absorbing passion, and biting his lips, and 
fixing his eyes upon the ground that the sight of 
the Don might not cause his wrath to explode, he 
moved quickly into the house and sought his room. 

Once there, he threw himself into a chair, and 
clenching his fists, excitedly exclaimed : 

“Oh, how mad I am. I am weak from this tumult 
within my breast, which expands every nerve until 


it seems as if each snap! I conquered my- 
self, but it ired ali my strength. Let me be 
calm now, upon my situation, and decide 


upon action, for I must do something, and that 
quickly.” , 

Hardly had the last word escaped his lips, when 
the door cpened softly and Donna Kulalie entered. 

He turned, saw her, and knew that he had got to 
pass through another ordeal. 

With a look of tender solicitude upon her kindly 
face, she advanced, placed her hand upon his 


shoulder, and said : 

“ What has my son? Yourfather looks 
very serious, Sylvia is sad, and neither of them will 
tell me anything.” 

He did not wish to injure her feclings, nor make 
known to her the general belief concerning him, but 
how could he avoid both? The question was most 
harassing; his head sank upon his hands, and for 
afew moments he remnined silent. 

“ And you aresad, too,” continued Donna Eulalie, 
im tones more anxious. ‘* What is the cause of it? 
Will you not tell your mother, my child *” 

Oh, Heaven! if he only could! if a moment of 
such happiness as that were given him, the trials of 
his life would be compensated for. 

His irritation changed to grief, as other thoughts, 
called into existence by the good woman’s words, 
mingled with the bitterness of the present. Then 
he arose, smiled wearily, and hastily rejoined : 

“ Nothing, Donna——” 


oT 

“ Why do you not call me mother, my son ?” 

He pressed his hands to his brow ; every moment 
he was becoming more deeply involved, every trifle 
assumed stupendous proportions, and rose up to 
mock him. At length he clasped her hand, and 
with forced tenderness rejoined : 

“Pardon me, I—I—yes--I have got ont of the 
habit. I hope you will not consider it unkind.” 

He paused, he could say no more. Dissembling 
was an art which he knew nothing of, and did not 
wish to learn, and only adopted it when driven to 
despair by her words. 

She gazed upon him doubtingly, and gently, 
though sadly, said : 

“ Let that pass, although it is very strange to me 
that a son canforget the word mother. [ see it 
makes you sigh, my child, and that gives me the 
assurance that you have not forgotten it. 

She paused, pressed a kiss upon his brow, and 
affectionately continued : ‘ 

“No, no, I did wrong to doubt you, my dear 
boy, for you always loved me very much; yes, 
even more, I think, than you did your father, al- 
though that may be but.a fond mother’s fancy. It 
seems but aday, striking out these six weary years, 
that you have eon away.” 

He could endure no more; his heart was tossed 
about by emotions wild and painful, and leaping to 
his feet, he darted across the room and gazed 
vacantly out of the window. 

An expression of apprehension shot across Donna 
Eulalie's features, and for a moment she stood re- 
garding him in wonder ; then slowly advancing, she 
put forth her hand, and said : 

“Enrique, my child, why do you flee from me ? 
Does my voice jar on your ear ?”” 

Her tenderness had touched the softest chord of 
his nature, and the thought that it was misplaced 
had given the keenest pain to his mind. He could 
meet anger with anger, and feel no pity ; but love 
conquered him, love controlled him. And for this 
reason it was that he could not reveal to Donna 
Eulalic his true character ; he could not cause her 
grief. A moment he hesitated, and then with an 
attempt at a smile, kindly answered : 

“It was my emotion that caused me to arise so 
abruptly. You do me great injustice by the last 





clause of your question. Your voice is sweet—only 
too sweet!” 

“Too sweet, my son? Can a mothicr’s voico bo 
too sweet ?” 

These words were like a dagger-thrust in his 
heart, and struck upon his mind with bitter mock- 
ery. It seemed as.if the most excruciating tor- 
ture was carefully prepared for him, to crush him 
when he was most weary. At length he spoke with 
husky, faltering accent : 

“ No—oh, no! but will you be kind enough to— 
to leave me ?” 

Donna Eulalie’s glance became one of fear an:it 
sadness; then ‘twas ameliorated a litile as ter 
thoughts reverted to their former subject, aud s+ 
sympathetically said : 

“| know why you make such a singular request ; 
it is because you are grieved by the events of the 
morning. What they were I know not, but you 
will tell me, and let me eomfort you, will you not” 

He struggled with himself a moment, aad then 
replied : 

* Pray do not be anxious. It wasmerely a slight 
misunderstanding between—between——”’ 

“Oh, yes, between you and your father,” she in- 
terrupted, overlooking, in her erness, the fact 
that he hesitated ; ‘* but tell me it was. Don’t 
you remember, you always came to me when you 
were troubled, and laid your head mpon my breast, 
and repeated it all, and I never faf¥d to calm and 
soothe you.” 

Her arms were around his neck now, and her eycs, 
beaming with love, were looking directly into his. 

"Twas the most trying momeat of his life. It 
gave him acute sorrow even to look upon her, for 
it brought more vividly before his mind the terrib]» 
delusion she was nourishing, and which at any tine 
was liable to turn upon and destroy her, and yt 
if he would, he could not help it—no, the only 
power which he possessed would hasten it. Anil 
knowing this he had carefally guarded his words, 
but could not de so much longer. He had suffered in- 
tensely from the silent though debilitating excite- 
ment which had pervaded his being, and now felt 
that he must break the spell—that he mast be alone. 
Accordingly hedisengaged himself from her embrace 
as gently as possible, and said : 

“Tam much better now ; the little disagreement. 
of the morning affects me no longer, and [ beg that 
you will drive it from your mind. Please let me be 
alone now, for I am not accustomed to early rising, 
and I would like to rest a little before dinner.”’ 

Weak, miserable as it was, it was the only excuso 
which his mind could frame to meet the emergeney. 

Donna Eulalie, however, thought it perfectiy 
natural, and accepted it without the slightest sus- 
picion of the motive which caused its utterance, 
and smiling kindly said: 

* You know I asked you at breakfast if you were 
not ill; I bene yond vs looked weary; but kiss me, 
my darling son, I will leave you.” 

He drew a long and silent respiration as if for 
strength, and then raised his lips to hers. 

She kissed him affectionately, smoothed his hair 
gently, gazed upon him tenderly, and left the reom. 

He turned the key in the lock, returned to his 
chair, and sank into it wearily, and for a few 
moments remained silent. When he looked up his 
face was very white, and attested only too forcibly 
to the weakening agitation which had diffused its 
exhaustive influence over his mind, heart, and frame. 

At length he arose, pressed his hands to his beat- 
ing temples, and walked the room, meantime mur- 
muring in tones low, and pained : 

“I must go from here. They call me a maniac. 
Heaven knows that I, in truth, shall be one if this 
continues! Oh, the horror I have endured in the last 
hour; not the fierce horror of my childhood which 
proceeded from hate, but the horror of love—strange 
words to couple, but only too trae—the horror of 
having love given me which is not mine—the 
horror of seeing a loving mother deceived, but not 
by me—oh ne, not by me, that is one consolation, 
faint as it is. When she kissed me, and called me 
son, it seemed my heart woukl break, for it waa 
mockery to her, though she knew it not; and 
mockery to me, becauseI did know it, and alzv 
knew that I had no mother!” 

He pansed, compressed his lips, and closed his 
hands as if straggling to repress some michty 
emotion which caused the fountains of his heart to 
overflow, and inundated his being with love and 
grief intermingled. 

At last he became comparatively calm azain, and 
continued his soliloquy in a firm, resolute voice : 

“JT must leave this place at all risks, at al? 
hazards. I have endured here what I devoutly hope 
mortal will never be again called fipen to pass 
through; I know what it is. I could not wish 
my worst enemy a greater infliction. And yet it is 
not the torture which I experienced in my child- 
hood—no, no—but it is more pain, itis the tor- 
ture of the heart! And I must flee from it, bu’ 
whither 2? Anywhere, anywhere, if I can only havo 
rest. Let me think; the horse is here which I 
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hired at the hotel. Yes, and in him lies my only hope 
—my only chance of deliverance, and I will avail 
myself of it. To save others sorrow, to prevent 
them from sinking deeper into the quicksands of 
error, and to maintain bright and pure my own 
honour, I go! May Heaven help mo !” 

And throwing himself upon his couch he buried 
his face in the pillow, and sought to quict his mind. 

The forenoon passed away; dinner was partaken 
of in silence. The afternoon seemed to linger ; but 
at last the eve drew nigh. 

After tea the youth stepped out upon the lawn a 
moment, and while there Sylvia informed him that 
during the afternoon a lady and gentleman had met 
Don Santo upon the road, and inquired for the 
sama first, however, describing him. That the 

on had informed them that the one they referred 
to was his son, at which they appeared much pleased 
as well as surprised, and rode away. 

The youth made no reply beyond, his thanks, but 
walked out upon the greensward and carefuily sur- 
veyed the premises around the stables, that he 
might reach them with more ease and celerity. 
After making out his route, the words of Sylvia re- 
curred to him, and he knew that the lady and gen- 
tleman were Mrs. Linwood and her husband, who 
had come in search of him, and, alas! gone away 
again. Ifhe could only have seen them all would 
have been well, and he would have been saved the 
necessity of stealing from the house and running 
away, a course he very much disliked, but which 
was his dernier ressort. 

In a short time he returned to his room, and en- 
deavoured to drown his impatience in the perusal 
of a book. 

The evening passed away, the queen of night 
arose from her couch, and mounting the heavens, 
diffused a mild effulgence over the earth, and 
changed the green of the fields to a bright silver 


ue. 

Silently the youth arose and peered out of the 
window upon the country around. All was still— 
nature lay in sweet repose, unbroken save by the 
voices of nocturnal bird and insect. 

Turning his head, he glanced once more around 
the room which he was about to leave, and where 
he had passed so few hours, yet fraught with strange 
emotions enough to make them seem years. Then 
he stepped cautiously out upon the arch of the 
window bencath, and letting himself down, grasped 
its eaves and slid quietly to the ground. 

** So far I am favoured,’ he mused, glancing hur- 
me y sang, “‘and may slumber hold all powerless 

o-night.” 

And with quick but soft steps he moved towards 
the stables. 

Presently he reached them, and walking hastily 
towards the one in which the animal he desired was 
confined, he essayed to open the door. In this he 
encountered some difficulty, but aftera few mo- 
ments of determined efforts the door flew open, but 
so suddenly as to displace a portion of the securing 
apparatus, which fell against the building with a 
slight noise, but which to him sounded like the re- 
port of a pistol. 

Somewhat alarmed at this, and fearing that it 
would bring the servants, who slept in the loft 
above, down upon him, he hastily entered, groped 
about in the dark a moment, and then came to the 
stall wherein was his faithful steed. 

A contingency now arose in his mind which be- 
fore had not occurred to him—that the tramp of 
his horse upon the flooring might awake the grooms 
who slept above. For an instant he felt dishzart- 
ened, then grasping his horse by the forelock, he 
took the bridle from the nail on which he had hung 
it in the afternoon, that it might be convenient, and 
adjusted it to the head of his steed. A moment 
and the saddle was secured, and his contidence 
began to return. 

i. it hark! A noise overhcad—a step! 

With furiously beating heart the youth leaped 
into the saddle, spoke quickly to his horse, and was 
out of the stable at a bound. He cared not, stopped 
not for road or path, but gave the animal a smart- 
ing blow across the ears, and with a frightful jump 
he cleared the fence and flashed on—on—over the 
greensward until the road was gained. 

A moment more and shouts were heard, then the 
stamping of horses, and the youth knew that the 
servants were aroused and were about to start in 
pursuit. 

“ Forward, Leo, forward! I will not be caught!” 
exclaimed the youth, and urged his horse by word 
and whip. 

Lond startled cries from the rear echoed upon the 
clear night air, mingling with the clatter of the 
pursuing steeds. 

With his eyes flashing fire, his breast like a bil- 
low falling and rising, and his whole being alive 
with intense excitement, he rose in his stirrups, 
whirled his whip around his head, and letting it fall 
upon his horse’s neck, wildly ejaculated : 

**On—on, I say—I will be free!” 

With a Jaap the noble animal responacd, and 


‘friend whom I can respect and love. 





dashed away—his head erect, his eyes blazing— 
away, away, like a shaft of light. 

An instant more and the pursuers came nearer ; 
he hears the ring of their iron hoofs—nearer—stiil 
nearer—and in frenzy the youth cries : 

“On, Leo, on! In Heaven’s name—on!” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Since that day upon which the heiress, in com- 
pany with her two lady guardians, and the affable 
Mr. Smilesoft had participated in the twilight ride 
which came so near proving fatal to her, life had been 
very quict, and had almost grown monotonous, for 
the only conversation which the poetess and her 
beautiful companion indulged in was in reference to 
the especial object of their peculiar animadversion 
—yet the one which seemed to occupy their minds 
the major part of the time, from the fact that it 
was continually on their lips—man. j 

Of this Aiice had become very weary, and sighed 
in vain for a congenial companion, for one whose 
mind was above the low, petty, peevish, grumbling, 
and querulousness, which afforded the spinster so 
much genuine delight ; for one whose heart was not 
actuated by mercenary desires or selfish feelings, and 
which could rise above the minor things of life, and 
grasp at the higher and nobler. But such she 
found not; and, difficult as it might be, was obliged 
to content herself with the society of those among 
whom it was her lot to be cast. 

True, Miss Angelina had made a great conde- 
scension—one very peculiar to a certain class of 
persons who have sufficient power of rhyme to make 
them the “the bore of society,” and the laugh- 
ing-stock of their acquaintance—in urbanely favour- 
ing Alice with recitations of her—as she styled 
them—*“ poetical effusions.” 

Like a martyr, the heiress had listened, and at 
the expiration of an hour the torture had been con- 
cluded, and she had felt a great relief. As she had 
made no comments, the poetess had pressed her for 
an opinion, which, having been respectfully given, 
though not chancing to have been that of approval, 
Miss Angelina had flown into a passion, and had 
informed the heiress that she could not appreciate 
the efforts of genius; to all of which Alice had 
volunteered no rejoinder, and as time passed.on the 
incident had been forgotten. 

There was, however, one more event which had 
been a source of pleasure to Miss Angelina, and 
which had conduced to elevate herself several degrees 
in her own esteem, as well as having afforded her 
many hours of triumphant and satisfactory reflec- 
tion—the fact that her brother had been obliged 
to ask a favour of her. 

This had been, and still was, most gratifying to 
her vanity ; had given her, and constantly did give 
her, opportunities of exercising her petty vindictive- 
ness to her heart’s content; also of communing 
with herself in silent exultation, as well as venti- 
lating her self-adulation in presence of the heiress 
and Miss Seraphina. 

In this manner time had moved on. 

’Twas an unusually mild October afternoon, and 
at one of the front windows sat the heiress, her 
hands clasped before her, and her eyes directed 
meditatively upon the street. Presently she sighed, 
and gazing round the room, murmured : 

“Once again I am alone, and so rarely it is that I 
am favoured with solitude, that I look upon it as a 
pleasure, and give it new appreciation, for ’tis the 
only change which occurs in this most monotonons 
life. I try to be contented, but my nature shrinks 
from my companions, and my heart cries out for a 
If this is 
being an heiress, let me return again to obscurity ; 
let me be free from the sycophancy and shallow 
friendship which are tendered by ladies who rejoice 
in being members of theclass of which Miss Ange- 
lina isa leader; let me be happy and quiet, with 
my nerves once more at rest, which they never can 
be while in the midst of this wrangling and cease- 
less invective, this garrulous fault-finding, which 
so wearies and disgusts me.” 

And thus concluding her soliloquy, she turned 
again towards the window. As she gazed out upon 
the street her eyes dilated, her rich lips parted, and 
a bright smile dispelled the look of melancholy 
which but a moment before had clouded her fea- 
tures ; and while a tremor of glad excitement per- 
vaded her being, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, can it be him; yes, I know it is, and he is 
coming this way, and I have not seen him for so 
long! Oh, will he come in ?—let me see !” 

And she again darted to the window and gazed 
for a moment upon an approaching form; and while 
the rosy flush upon each satin cheek grew deeper, 
and the mild blue eyes sparkled with delight, she 
clapped her hands and murmured : 

“Yes, he is coming ; oh, who can have told that I 
am here? I will godownand meet him—no, Iwon’t. 
Oh, what shall I do? Iam so-happy.”’ 

And the beantiful girl stood wavering between 
hope and doubt, modesty and childish enthusiasm. 





In a moment she started forward, and joyfully 
mused: 

“The bell rings—he has come, and I won't be re- 
served and cruel to him, for he protected me when 
no one else loved me, and ’’twould be very wicked to 
be ungrateful. I know that years have passed, 
that we were untutored children then, but time 
should increase gratitude rather than diminish it.” 

And with these noble, sincere, innocent, and 
truthful words she seated herself and turned her 
head away, with that natural coquetry and harm- 
less deception (the terms are to be understood in 
their mildest sense) which is born to a certain ex- 
tent with every woman. 

Presently the door opened. She heard a firm, 
manly step. Her heart fluttered like a young bird, 
and she very much wanted to change her position, 
but did not, though every instant seemed an hour. 

Now a hand was laid gently upon her arm, and 
in the tones of that well-romembered voice came 
the words : ; 

“Oh, Ella, have you forgotten me?” 

She hesitated. She desired to speak, but it was 
so pleasant to sit in such joyful suspense and anti- 
cipate it ; but looking out from the corners of her 
eyes she saw that his face was becoming sad, and 
mentally reproaching herself, she quickly arose, re- 
garded him an instant in glad surprise, and then, 
clasping both his hands, lowly said : 

“Oh, Frank, I am so happy to see you, and—oh, 
Tcannot tell you all; sit with me here, and let us 
talk of times past.”” 

And with the grace of a fawn she moved hastily 


towards a “ téte-d-téte,” and with that indescribable 
air of charming cordiality, which some women pos- 
sess, motioned him toa seat at her side; then, 
while beaming smiles wreathed her features, she 


said : 

* Oh, Frank, isn’t it strange, almost wonderful, 
that we should be together again under such cir- 
cumstances ? Youremember our last moments toge- 
ther—the deck of the Hawk, the clouded sky, 
your dreadful acts, and your daring escape. Oh, I 
shudder as I recall them ; but tell me, how were you 
rescued from the boat—or did you reach land ?” 

The lad —— his eyes, clasped and unclasped 
his gloves, and then stammered : . 

7 aa don’t exactly recollect, Ella. Tell me a little 
more, just a little, you know.” 

Alice raised her eyes inquiringly, and then laugh- 
ing merrily, returned : 

“You act very well, but don’t tease. Now tell 
me all about it, how long you were in the boat, and 
how you were saved.”’ 

Arthur averted his eyes, pushed his hair back, 
then smiled, and banteringly observed : 

“ You actually flood me with questions, you little 
tyrant. I am here, that is self-evident; the past 
has no control over the present ; why, then, should 
we rehearse those scenes whose horror chilled us 
at the time, and whose influence does so linger in 
memory that we involuntarily shudder as we think 
of them now.” 

The long lashes drooped over the azure eyes, her 
face became serious, and she responded : 

“Your words may be true, but after so long a se- 
paration itis pleasant to revert to our last meet- 
ing, even if the circumstances attending it were 
such as to inspire dread.” 

The smile upon his face grew brighter, though 
there was a faint indication of annoyance in his 
glance, as he rejoined in the same volatile man- 
ner: 

“ You look very sad, but since youare so earnest, 
I will let Coleridge tell yon, that : 
Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath, nor motion, 
As idlo as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean. 
Water, water, everywhere ; 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink! 
Now are you satisfied ?’”’ and he turned his dark 
orbs upon her. 

Her expression deepened to one of melancholy, 
and meditatively twirling a diamond upon her fin- 
ger, she pony | answered : 

“You are not the same Frank that you were, 
when we were on that desolate islands; You were 
kind to me then, and now, after years have passed, 
you do not treat me as if you had thought of me 
once during that time ;’’ and her cyes became dim. 

He moved nervously in his seat, and repressing 
the weary sigh that arvse to his lips, assumed a re- 

entant expression an‘\ taking her hands within 
his own, said : 

“Pardon me, Exia, I have not forgotten you. I 
think just as much of you as I did then. Now look 
bright again, and don’t reproach me, for I have suf- 
fered much since I last saw you.” 

Sympathy for him drove away thoughts of her- 
self, and raising her eyes, she sincerely replied : 

“Oh! Iam very sorry, but Ido wish you Toul 
tell me something about it.” 
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“T will,” he constrainedly returned. ‘“‘ WhenI 
left you——”” : " 
“ But how long were you in the boat?” she in- 


terru . 

ss Ob, yes, I am coming to that presently,” he 
hurriedly continued. “I stayed in the boat two 
days, and was rescued by a passing ship.” 

She noticed his rapid utterance and wondered, 
but thinking it was engendered by thoughts of his 
suffering, she responded : 

“You must have lived in terror for those two 
days. I did for along time after. I feared you 
would be drowned; and then I had another sorrow, 
for I thought you had killed that wicked Moran; 
and although he had treated both of us very cruelly, 
I did not want you to take his life.’’ 

“TJ did not kill him, then? Iam very glad, forI 
feared the shot would prove fatal.” 

Alice opened her eyes very wide, and drawing her 
hand away, gazed upon him in astonishment. At 
length she wonderingly rejoined : , 

“You talk very stangely, Frank. You did not 
shoot him, you threw an iron bolt, and it struck 
him inthe head. Do you not remember ?” } 

“Oh, yes!” he stammered, endeavouring to dis- 

1 his embarrassment. ‘‘ I doremember. You must 

now, Ella, that I have been very ill, and in con- 
sequence my memory is somewhat impaired.” _ 

She did not reply at once, but sat regarding him 
in doubt and surprise. His manner was entirely 
different from what it formerly was, and he ap- 

restless, and evinced an unaccountable for- 
getfulness. A few moments passed, and then fix- 
ing her blue eyes upon him, she slowly said : 

“T cannot understand how you could forget those 
incidents, which at the time caused us so much 
grief, even if you have been ill.” 

(To be continued.) 








BILLIARD MATCH FOR THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Tue third match for the Champion Cup and a 
stake of 100/. a-side, was played at St. James’s Hall, 
between J. Roberts, jun., the Champion, and A. 
Bowles, of Brighton, the engagement having been 
entered into when Roberts defeated Cook some 
weeks back, the game to be 1,000 up. A new table, 
with the recent improvements made for the cliam- 
pionship matches, had been constructed by Messrs. 
Thurston and Co., of Catherine-street, Strand, and 
gave every satisfaction, the pockets being of smaller 
dimensions and the spot moved nearer the cushion 
than in ordinary tables. 

Play commenced at a quarter past 8 o'clock, 
Bowles giving a miss, in which he was followed by 
Roberts, the betting being 2 to 1 onthe latter. The 
play on both sides was very indifferent at first, 
Bowles soon leading off and making 11, against 
Roberts’s 5. The score was soon changed to— 
Bowles, 24; Roberts, 11. Some cautious play fol- 
lowed, until presently the marker called—Bowles, 
25; Roberts, 15. The latter took the balls, and at 
25 minutes past 8 the score 25 all. Roberts 
next ran his figures up to 50, against Bowles’s 25, 
and from this moment took a decided jead, which he 
never forfeited throughout the game ; indeed, for the 
greater part of the evening it was a very one-sided 
match, Roberts playing brilliantly, while his oppo- 
nent seemed nervous and uncertain. The players 
continued adding slowly to their scores until 20 
minutes to 9, when the state of the game was— 
Roberts 103, Bowles 63. Offers were now made to 
lay 5 to 1 on Roberts. 

More indifferent play succeeded, until Roberts ran 
up his score to 132 against 74. Betting 10 to 1 on 
Roberts. At five minutes to 9 Bowles had made 101 
as against Roberts’s 146, and shortly afterwards had 
increased his figures to 110. Roberts now went in 
and yan his score up to 171 by some excellent play, 
vnd while Bowles was making 114, Roberts had suc- 
ceeded in scoring upwards of 200, this being at a few 
minutes past 9 o’clock. Bowles next reached 130, 
and presently 134, while Roberts was only 202, but 
getting in, and the balls breaking nicely, the Cham- 
pion quickly ran his score up to 249, being a hundred 
ahead at 12 minutes past 9, and exhibiting some ex- 
cellent play in his cannons round the table and 
losing hazards. Bowles next essayed, but failed to 
count, and by another good break Roberts raised his 
total to 289 ; betting, 20 tol on Roberts. 

_ The game now weut all one way, everything fall- 
ing to the Champion, and little or nothing to his 
Opponent, who appeared quite over-matched, and 
unable to execute strokes of the most ordinary de- 
scription, so that at 25 minutes past 9 Roberts had 
scored 300 to Bowles’s 157. Numerous small breaks 
without any occurrence of particular note followed, 
Roberts reaching 826 to his opponents 183, after 
which Bowles picked up a trifle and reached 224, 
while Roberts had advanced no further than 328, 





More play succeeded of an ordinary character, until 
with the score standing Roberts 382 and Bowles 241, 
the former got in and made a magnificent break of 
53, including a dozen cannons successively, the three 
balls being all together close to the top of the table. 
At 10 o’clock Roberts’s game was called 445 against 
261, and at seven minutes past the hour he had 
scored 500 to 268, and continued playing in a most 
brilliant manner until he had strung together 57 in 
one break—520 being called against 268. At 20 
minutes past 10 the score had risen to 577 and 277, 
when Bowles took the cue and ran his total up to 
808. Presently Roberts had another good break and 
scored 604 to Bowles’s 314, this being just befora 
half-past 10 o’clock. 

Twenty minutes’ adjournment for refreshment 
now occurred, and many of the spectators failed to 
return, thinking, no doubt, that the aspect of the 
game would continue much the same as before. 
This, however, did not prove to be the case, for 
soon after recommencing play, at 10. 50, Bowles ex- 
hibited a marked improvement upon his previous 
performances. At first Roberts quickly ran his 
score up to 626, then to 655, while Bowles was 
barely adding double figures. But about eleven 
o’clock the Brighton man made a break of 21, suc- 
ceeded by another of 24,and at ten minutes past 
eleven he had reached 402 against Roberts's 663, and 
he continued to play remarkably well, and in perfect 
contrast to his doings in the earlier part of the 
evening, stopping at 411. Roberts failing to score, 
Bowles went in and made a splendid break of 47, 
his improved play eliciting frequent applause. 
Nevertheless, by half-past eleven Roberts had in- 
creased his figures to 720, while his opponent had 
only reached 484. Presently Bowles took posses- 
sion of the table, and quickiy ran up his score to 
581, including a well-played break of 41, Roberts 
having reached 743. This figure he immediately 
increased to 768; and after some tolerable play on 
either side he was found to have reached 802 to 
550. There were a few offers to take odds, and 8 
to 1 was laid to a sovereign or two on Roberts, and 
taken, but it was quite evident the game was tend- 
ing all one way, notwithstanding the improvement 
on the part of Bowles, 

At midnight the scores were respectively 825 and 
600; ata quarter-past the hour, 871 and 639; and 
at half-past, 937,to 707. Roberts again made a tell- 
ing break by some excellent play, his losing hazards 
especially and his cannous being a treat to witness. 
About 23 minutes to 1 o’clock he had reached 992 to 
his opponent’s 727, but the latter made 19 and again 
13, while Roberts only scored 2, Bowles finishing 
his last break at 759, Roberts’s score standing 994. 
The latter then made three cannous running, and 
won the game at 20 minutes to 1. The winner's 
play was perhaps as good as on the occasion of his 
defeat of Cook, but considerable disappointment was 
experienced at the indifferent play of Bowles in the 
earlier portion of the game. Had he played as well 
at first as at the last he might have made a better 
fight of it, but he could hardly have altered the re- 
Bult. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
Some po: chief, 
More noisy than the rest, but cried halloo, 
And in a trice the bellowing herd came ont; 
They never ask for what or whom they fight ; 
But turn them out and show them but a foe ; 
Cry “ liberty,” and that’s a cause for quarrel. 
Dryden, 

Barse RovssEav plunged through the streets of 
Le Croix Rousse, gasping, and crying from between 
his teeth, hard set with rage and pain, two words, 
thus: 

“A surgeon! A surgeon!” 

This mutilated wretch no longer thought of the 
war-cry he had often yelled in the incendiary quar- 
ters: ‘Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! or Death!” 

His cry now, as he plunged along at headlong 
speed, was for a surgeon. 

At that moment the loss of his hands was not 
appalling to his mind; he scarcely recognised the 
fact that he had suffered an irreparable loss; hands 
were nothing. Burning in his brain, like a red-hot 
and writhing coal, was the question : 

“Has my flesh absorbed enough venom of the 
coral-snake to cause death? Am I to die speedily ? 
Is my blood congealing as I fly for asurgeon? Will 
it be too late before I can get aid ?” 

As yet Barbe Rousseau had not time to think of 
anything else, and so rushed along howling for a 
surgeon. 

A crowd was soon at his heels. Recognised as a 
leader of the intended insurrections, men, women, 
and children swarmed after him, adding their cries 
of wonder and inquiry to his shrill demand. 





But the fleetest of them all could not keep pace 
with him. His long, muscular legs, spurred by the 
sharp agony of fear of instant death, devoured 
distance with the rapidity of a racer. The most 
famous surgeon of La Croix Rousse had his office 
near the great drinking saloon of Fanfan, near the 
Golden Loom; and remembering that, Barbe Rous- 
sean sped in that direction, the crowd following and 
increasing. 

Just before the great stone stairway that led up to 
the Golden Loom he ran against a man who was 
coming from an opposite direction. This collision, 
sudden and violent, caused Barbe Rousseau and the 
man to fall heavily on the pavement. 

The man sprang to his feet with an oath, enraged 
by the hurts he had received. Barbe Rousseau lay 
as he had fallen, stunned to insensibility. 

The man who had run against him had drawn his 
sabre as he regained his feet, for he was one of the 
national guard; in fact, Captain Esark Hasserbrek, 
then on his way to confer with Barbe Rousseau. In 
his fury from his fall, and not immediately recog- 
nising Barbe Rousseau, he drew his sabre and bran- 
dished it. In sn instant the pursuing mob swept 
around the spot. In another instant Hasserbrek, 
who was uot known to be a secret ally of him who 
was known all over La Croix Rousse as a chief of 
the people, was beaten down. 

A shout went up that “the Admiral—the Baked 
Crab”—had been attacked bya captain of the na- 
tional guard, and blows fell upon Hasserbrek like 
hail—a hail of clenched fists, heavy wooden shoes, 
sticks, stones, anything at hand, until the mob 
thought the miserable man was dead; and thena 
party of shuttle-boys dragged the body away into 
another street, howling, and reviling it, and intend- 
ing to hurl it into the river. But tiring of their 
brutal sport before they reached the quay, they left 
the body in a dark alley. 

A person driving a carriage, Raoul André, in fact, 
had witnessed a part of this scene, and led by curi- 
osity, left his carriage when the ferocious shuttle- 
boys had quitted their victim, to take a nearer 
view of the man he had seen thus unmercifully 
treated, 

Taking one of his carriage lamps he entered the 
dark alley and examined the body, which he sup- 
posed must be without a spark of life. 

Raoul could scarcely distinguish a feature of the 
face. It was scarcely to be perceived that the man 
had worn the uniform of the national guard, The 
sabre-belt and the shield upon it alone told of what 
the man had worn. 

“My Heaven! he is alive!” exclaimed Raoul. 
“ Alive, after all that.” 

“Raoul!” 

“Yes. Good Heaven! who are you?” 

“ Esark Hasserbrek.” 

“T did not hear,” said Raoul, kneeling over the 
man, and inclining his ear close to the mangled and 
nearly inanimate lips. 

“T did not hear.’ 

‘*Esark Hasserbrek.” 

**Good Heaven!” said Raoul, to whom the luck- 
less captain was slightly kuown. “How came your 
honour in this plight?” 

“Save me! They said they were coming back 
soon——to hang me, or to drag me to the river. Ab, 
they are already coming back! Mercy!” 

Some one had entered the alley, and Raoul soon 
saw that but one had done so, for the newcomer was 
at his side in a moment. 

“Oh! cried Raoul, raising his lamp, and holding 
it close to the new comer’s face, “I think I have 
seen you. You are——” 

“Silence. Is he dead?” demanded the other, who 
wore a heavy slouched hat and a cloak. 

“ There is life in him, sir—scarcely more.” 

The stranger turned towards the entrance of the 
alley, and called out in a commanding voice: 

“Come. He is alive.” 

“Mercy !-’ groaned Hasserbrek, even in his agony 
appearing to recognise this voice of power and self- 
reliance. 

There was a heavy, quick tread at the entrance 
of the alley, and ina moment after another man 
stood near Hasserbrek. 

This third comer also wore a slouched hat and 
cloak. 

“Give me the lamp, Raoul,” said the firat cloakod 
comer. 

“Ob, I know you!” groaned Hasserbrek, staring 
at the speaker, who had lifted his hat from his head 
and revealed his features in full‘ Robert Lack- 
ville.” 

“And I am Antoine,” said tho other, the com- 
panion of the locksmith. ‘ 

“ Aud as we have found you thus,” continued the 
artisan, in acold tone, “we will leave you. The 
mob will return and burn you,” 

“ Burn me?” 
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“'They' believe you attacked and mutilated their 
chief—Barbe Rousseau.” 

“ But—I did not—I am his best friend—I am his 
ally—I am in—oh, what am I saying! Save me! 
Carry me from this place. I can tell yon some- 
thing, Robert Lackville—something of which you 
know nothiug.” 

“Speak fast then, or I leave you.” 

“ But carry me away on the insiant—they may 
return at any moment—save me, while you can— 
and elsewhere I will tell you all.” 

“There is a chance, a very fair chance for your 
life,” said the artisan, not replying directly to this 
prayer, “if you have received no great internal 
injury. You are hard-lived, Esark Hasserbrek. If 
you were well cared for, now, even now, battered as 
you are, you might live.” 

“Tom sure of that—I feel that. I shall live if I 
be cared for,” gasped H ie. 

A roaring, @ howling, a yelling in the streets some- 
where, avd the elamour swept hoarsely into the 
alley. 

“Oh, mercy! they are coming back,” gasped the 
wounded man, “Oarry me away—earry me away. 
1 can reveal a plot to sack the eity of Lyons. Oh! 
lcan explain a secret, a mystery to you, Robert 
Lackville. Save me! save me!” 

“ Lift him, Antoine and Raoul. Bear him to your 
carriage, Raoul. Haste: they are coming back!” 
comnutnded the artisan. 

“My le:s are broken!” bellowed Hasserbrek, as 
he was raised. 

A swarm of danciers or shuttle-boys swooped down 
upon the group and around it, yelling : 

“Born him! hang bim! to the river with bim!” 

“ Back!” thundered the artisan, waving the car- 
riuge-lamp to and fro, and eweeping it around like a 
club. “Back! He is dead!” 

“Make mincemeat of him!” shrieked a mere lad, 
with a heart as fierce as the heart of a tiger, 

“I protect his bedy!” shouted the artisan. L, for 
reasons of my own, I demand it as one of the people. 
I, Robert Lackville, locksmith.” 

“Long live the lecksmith!”’ serenmed the shuttle- 
boys. “Give way for handsome Robert!” “Long 
live the people!” “Bah! if the guard is dead, let 
him be dead!” “Let us return to the Golden Loom!” 
“There is work for us!” “Long live the weavers!" 
“Higher wages!” “Less work!” “Equality!” 
“Down with the rich!” “Share all aud share 
alike!” ‘* Whoop!” 

Yelling and screaming thus, the ferocious shuttle- 
boys were gone in & moment, leaping, whirling, and 
spinning around each other, back toward the Golden 
Loom. 

Raoul and Antoine soon placed the senseless Has- 
serbrek in the carriage, disposing his bruised and 
broken body as carefully and tenderly as possible. 

The artisan and Antoine got into the carriage to 
attend to the wounded maa, and Kaoul mounted the 
box. 

* To Dr. Planche's, André, and as fast as you can.” 

“| think the man is dead,” muttered Raoul, as he 
gathered up his reina, and bung his lamp in its place. 
* He will pever speak again. Oh, Heaven,” headded, 
in terror and surprise, a8 a man rushed at the car- 
riage, made a furious, tiger-like leap to reach the 
driver's seat, but failing by a mere chance movement 
ef the horses, fell across the right fore-wheel, aud 
thence to the ground, dragging with him the lamp 
Raoul bad been in the act of replacing. 

Down but a fraction of a second, and up at Raoul 
again like a desperate wild beastinafury. ‘he man’s 
face had been clearly revealed by the light of the 
lamp, and as the startled but stout-learted driver 
swung around the heavy leaded butt of his whip, 
and struck tiereely fer life at the assailant, he cried: 

* Le Scorpion! Heaven save me! Le Scorpion!” 

‘hia! villain that destroyed my eye!” howled Le 
Scorpion, for the assailant was he, as he was strug- 
gliug to plunge his knife into Raoul’s legs and feet, 
they being at the moment nearest to him, “have I 
found you at last 2” 

* You have!” roared Raoul, in triumph, as the butt 
of his whip fell like a thunderbolt upon the side of 
Le Scorpion’s head, and burled the miscreant to the 
ground, where he lay for a moment stunned. 

Fate was against Le Scorpion in this sudden 
attack. A nail, a spike, or the head of a screw, or 
seme buckle-poimt ef the earriage furniture had 
cauglit in his trousers as he strove to reach Raoul, 
and thus it chanced that the latter got in that good 
and teilivg blow with the butt of his whip. 

Le Scorpiou was uot stunned more than a minute, 
yet when he sprang to his feet to renew the attack, 
the carriage was too far away and flying too swiftly 
for him to attempt to pursue, 

“Curses upen my luck!” he said, as he rubbed 
his battered head. “I should have done better had 
{ kept on my way ta the Gelden Loom, as I started. 

ut I wished to see if it were really Esark Hasser- 





brek the mob had killed. I came just ia time to re- 
cognise that fellow that put out myeye. Curse him ! 
he can use his whip better than I can my knife—or 
I am less active than 1 was. Patience—I shall get 
square with him yet. Now to look after Barbe 
Rousseau, who, they say, has been carried into the 
Golden Loom—dead or dying.” 

So muttering, he hurried away. 

That which he had heard from the mob of shuttle- 
boys was true. Barbe Rousseau, still senseless from 
his violent fall, had been lifted up by many streng 
arms, and was being borne away towards the office 
of the surgeon he was endeavouring to reach, when 
one of the crowd called out: 

“Here! Dr. Vitat is not in his office—he is in the 
Golden Loom. I saw him there teu minutes ago, 
chatting with Madame Fanfan.” 

“Ho! then we will carry the admiral right up into 
the Loom,” said those who bore the body. “The 


doctor always carries his instraments with him.” 
They struggled up the stone stairway with the 
ious Barbe R 





* Hi, hi!” cried a shrill voice, the voice of a wo- 
man who was coming down the steps. “ What is 
this ?” 

“tive way, Lisette Grimo! It is the admiral 
badly wounded. We are taking him into the Loom, 
that Dr. Vitat may attend to Lim.” 

“Stars of light! Let me help you—let me hold 
his head up—you don’t know how tocarry a wounded 
man,” cried Lisette Grimo, swooping down the great 
stairway like an enormous bawk, and pouncing 
upon the wounded man with eager claws. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A hundred thousand welcomes: I eould weep, 
And I could laugh; I am light and heavy; welcome. 
Shakespeare. 

Tne carriage with Esark Hasserbrek was soon 
before the resideuce of Dr. Plamche, and the wounded 
man placed upon a cot ia one of the upper and un- 
occupied rooms. 

When c ss ret d to him he saw 
around his couch General La Mothier, Dr. Plancie, 
Antoine and the artisan. 

The face of the old physician was very grave, 
those of tke others very stern. 

“Drink this, Hasserbrek,” said the physician, 
placing a potent draught to the lips of the wounded 
man, when Antoine had raised him to a position iu 
which he could swallow. 

Hasserbrek drank eagerly. 
of thirst. 

“ Where am I ?” 

“Tn the Place Bellecour, In my house.” 

“ Safe from the assassins of La Croix Rousse ?” 

“Yes, perfectly safe from them. If you have any- 
thing to confess, do so instantly.” 

“Good Heaven! is it so bad with me as that?” 

“ You are very badly hurt.” 

“TI know that. Great heaven! what a storm of 
blows I received. But I aw inno pain. Ob, 1 shall 
recover.” 

“ You are in no pain simply because I have made 
you swallow opium and other drugs which kill pain 
foratime.. Ido not say that you are dying, but if 
you recover it will be a miracle and not a cure.” 

“ But I may recover?” 

* Only the most skilfulcare and the aid of Ileaven 
can give you power to leave that bed alive, Hasser- 
brek.” 





He was im an agony 


“ But there is a possibility ?” whined the wounded 
man, appalled by this threat of near death. “ You 
were famed in Paris for curing the most desperate 
cases, doctor ; you will do all you can for me?” 

“It you confess why you pursued thia young man 
with bitter aud cruel hate, and all you kuow of his 
origin, and all else that you and your evil associates 
designed against him,” ieplied the doctor, “1 will 
do all I can for you.” 

“ And if I have nothing to tell ?” 

“Oh, then you cease to be an object of interest to 
me. If you wish to die in horrible torment, do so. 
Come, friends, let us leave this simpleton, who has a 
secret which may save his life, but who chooses to 
die with it unspoken.” 

“No, do not leave me; I will speak. I hated 
Robert Lackville because he was the son of his 
father; and I hated his father because he detected 
me in acrime, for which I was branded and con- 
demned to the galleys. ‘Thirty years ago I was the 
steward and manager of the estates of Robert 
Charnois, Comte de Glavline.” 

“And Robert Charnois, Comte de Glaviine, was 
the father of this young man?” demanded La 
Mothier. 

* Yes, general.” 

“T suspected it,” said the general. “I saw the 
features of the noble family ef Charnois in the face of 
this young man, when I first met him in the locksmith’s 
shop in La Croix Rousse, Robert Oharnois was my 





father's uncle, monsieur,” he added, grasping tho 
hand of the artisan; “we are already kiusmen by 
blood—not so nearly that we may not be kinsmen 
by marriage. Speak on, Hasserbrek.” 

“Before that young man was born,” said Hasser- 
brek, “I defrauded his father, being, as I said 
steward of the Glaviine estates. His father detectec 
me—accused me, and saw me branded, and con- 
demned to the galleys for ten years. When I was 
set at liberty again, Count Robert was no louger in 
France. He had offended Napoleon. He had: con: 
spired to restore the Bourbons, and was forced to fl: 
from France. His title was destroyed ; his estate- 
were confiscated by the emperor. I learned thar 
before he fled he had married, and that when he flec 
his wife was dead; but he carried with him his only 
child, an infant son ; that he left this son somewhere. 
in Switzerland, and continued his flight to Rassia. 
What then became of him I have never heard. 1 
suppose he is dead ; there was a rumour that he was 
killed in some of the battles around Moscow. Fivo 
years ago I became acquainted with Antoine Lamar 
—that man, and Robert Lackville. The resemblance 
of the latter to my former master attracted me: | 
gained the confidence of both. ‘They were locksmiths 
by trade, Antoine told me something which made 
me assured that Robert Lackville was the son of 
Count Robert. Besides, the family name of the 
mother of Count Robert's infant son was De Lack- 
ville.” 

Here Hasserbrek, somewhat exhausted, paused to 
collect strength, and Antoine said: 

“This man gained my confidence, and what I told 
him was this—the same that I Lave already told you, 
Dr. Planche :—Many years ago, when this young 
man was an infant, I lived in the mountains of 
Switzerland, of which country I ama native. I was 
a chamois-hunter, a husband, and a father. One day 
a French gentleman of noble appearance, but greatly 
worn and weary, sought shelter in my cabin. He 
had with him, carefully wrapped in a cloak, an infant 
boy, scarcely two years old. He told me that he was 
pursued by emissaries of Napoleon; that his. only 
atteudaut had deserted him; and begged me to 
protect and care for the infant a few days, that he, 
unencumbered, might defeat the pursuit of his ene- 
mies, who were pressing him closely. My wife and 
1 willingly consented, and asked no reward But he 
threw a purse of gold upon the floor, saying, ‘ Use 
that for yourselves and my boy until you hear from 
me again.” Then, pressing his child to his bosom, 
he kissed it wildly, exclaiming, ‘ Adieu, my darling, 
my Robert! Perhaps I may never see you again. 
Dear child of my sainted Viola a4 

“Ha! Viola!” said the general, interru 
“the name of the wife of Count Robert— 
Lackville.” 

Antoine continued : 

“There was the sound of a bugle in the distance 
and the stranger hasteued away, no doubt believing 
his pursuers were at his heels. I never saw him again. 
I vever heard from him. We called the boy Robert, as 
we heard his father call him. What other name to give 
him we did not know, as his father had omitted to tell 
us—perhaps because he feared the name might be a 
guide to the pursuit of his foes. But around the 
neck of the child was a golden necklace, upon which 
was engraved ..e word only—‘ Lackville.’ So we 
called the infant Robert Lackville. My child, a girl, 
died during. the following year, and Robert became 
very dear to us. My wife's father came to live with 
us—a very learned man, oncea professor in a German 
university. He taught Robert—he made Robert a 
learned man also, while I made hima famous hunter. 
Years passed on, aud we heard nothing from the 
father of Robert. ‘Learn sometrade,’ said my wife's 
father to him, ‘Every young man should learn 4 
trade—even kings have learned trades. ‘There was 
the poor Louis X V1. of France, whose head the people 
cut off—he had learned a trade: he was a famous 
locksmith.’ ‘Good,’ said Robert; *I will learn that 
trade.’ And he did; and I tried my hand at it with 
him in the nearest village. We little imagined we 
were afterwards to gain our bread by that calling. 
Robert soon excelled all the locksmiths in the 
village. I was but an ordinary workman. I began 
the trade when I was too old.” > : 

“ Good Antoine,” interrupted the artisan, smiling, 
“ you equalled me except in invention.” ; 

“You are pleased to say so, my son,” replied 
Antoine, his grave, benevolent face also smiling. 
“ Well, after a time misfortune bogan to fall upon us. 
First my wife's father died; then my wife died; then 
a land-slip carried my possessions all away, leaving 
only my cabin, my dear cottage. Then fire consumed 
my cottage—thon Robert and I left Switzerland. 
We travelled in many countries. It was then we 
found the use of a trade. We never pretended to be 
father and son—simply companions. But after 4 
time it came natural to me to regard Robert as my 
superior.. He did not ask it. He was unwilling that 
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it should bo so. But I insisted upon it. We went 
to England, and there met Dr. Planche. He heard 
my story, and wished to adopt Robert as his son, 
under the name of e Herbert —the namo of a 
favourite brother of Madame Planche. Then he 
offered to adopt him under his own name, his true 
name—Alphonse Abat. But Robert desired to seck 
for his father, and we came to France. This I told 
Esark Hasserbrek. Now he may tell why he sought 
our ruin.” 

“The story you told me,” said the wounded man, 
“proved to me that the young man was the son of 
tle man who had caused me to become a galérien. 
resolved that the son of the count should be made 
galérien. As I could not find the father, I resolved 
w take vemgeance upon the son.” 

‘** Hound!” muttered Dr. Planche. hee 

“Tt was necessary in my plot to involve Antoine,” 
coutinued Hasserbrek ; “for the two were inse- 
parable. I contrived to havea charge of forgery 
fixed upon them. ‘hey were condemned to the 
galloys for three years. I, then an officer of the 
galleys, branded them.” 

“ And simply because you believed this unfortunate 
young man to be the son of Count Rubert!” ex- 
claimed La Mothier, in horror. 

The wretch groaned an affirmative. 

“ And therefore, also, you brutally beat him while 
he was in your power! Oh, malicious villain, know 
that you can live only to behold the happiness of 
‘the man you hated—the man whom you hated only 
because he was the son of the man you hated !” said 
the general, who then opened a door leading into an 
-adjoining apartment. 

From an apartment advanced a tall and noble- 
looking man, in the undress uniform of a Russiaa 
oflicer of high rank, His hair, close cut, was silvery 
white, as wus his heavy, drooping moustache. He 
was spare, but erect, in figure, and his clear cut 
features were impressed with an expression of iron- 
like, tirmuess. His eyes, black, keen, and brilliant, 
swept rapidly about the room, and then remained 
fixed upon those of the wounded man, 

Esark Hasserbrek stared at this man in surprise 
and consternation, 

“ T'bis is General Ivan Shutyoffski, of the Imperial 
army of Russia,” said General La Mothier. He ar- 
rived in Lyous, from Paris, five hours since, seeking 
me. Having seen mein my house, and while there 
being told that Esark Hasserbrek was in this house, 
he expressed a desire toseehim. With Dr. Planche’s 
consent, he has remained iu the adjoining room, 
waiting your return to consciousness, Hasserbrek. 
He has heard all that you have said.” 

“And why does he, a Russian general, desire to see 
me. I do not know him,” replied Hasserbrek, still 
staring at the stranger, who continued to regard him 
iu silent and severe calmness. 

Antoine, who had not been aware of the presence 
-of the Russian until the latter entered the room of 
the wounded man, was also steadily guzing at him, 
as was the artisan who had never seen him before, 

But the stately Russian gazed uly at Esark Has- 
‘scrbrek in stern silence. 4 

“Great Heaven!” exied the latter, suddenly ; “it 
is Count Robert!” 

“ Yes, I am Robert Charnois, Comte de Glavline,” 
said the stranger, in a deep, sonorous tone, “and you 
are Esark Hasserbrek, of Strasbourg, who was once 
steward and superintendent of my estates.” 

“True. Pardon!” 

“Wretched. man, you are beneath my desire for 
vengeance,” said the count, sternly. “ The vengeance 
-of Heaven is upon you.” 

He then turned to Antoine, gazed for a moment 
— into his staid, benevolent face, and then 
said : 

“Noble man, I am the French officer who confided 
to you the safety of my infant son, twenty-three 
years ago, inthe mountains of Berne. I recoguiso 
you, Antoine La Mar, by that kind face, and the scar 
upon your forehead.” 

_“'Time has greatly changed your features, noble 
sir,” replied Antoine, “ yet I now recognise you as 


the stranger who gave me his infant son. This) 


young man who has been to meas dear as a son, is 
he who was the infant whom you called Robert.” 

The count opened his arms towards the artisan, 
and the next moment saw them buth close-locked in 
au affectionate embrace. 

Soon after, the count said to Antoine, warmly 
grasping the hands of the honest Swiss: 

“It shall be the study of my life to try to reward 
you, noble and faithful man, When I placed my boy 
in your care it was my intention to return within a 
few days ; but I was forced to continue my headlong 
flight into Russia, to escape the vengeance of Napo- 
leon, There I immediately entered the service of 
the Czar ; unfortunately the regiment to. which I was 
assigned was soon after sent to serve against the 
Lurks, and by them I was captured. I remained a cap- 





tive for years, and forced to serve as a general of en- 
gineers in superintending the fortifications of various 
places. Eight years ago I escaped into Russia again. 
I sent an emissary to inquire after the welfare of my 
son. He never returned. Perhaps he perished on 
his way. At the end of another year I sent another 
agent. Mouths after he returned, saying that An- 
toine La Mar and his adopted son, Robert Lackville, 
had left Switzerland, and were supposed to have 
perished in an avalanche.” 

“ Ah, the avalanche did destroy all the party in 
which we were,” interrupted Antoine; “and so the 
report got abroad that we, too, were lost.” 

“No doubt ; and as I believed it, I gave up all hopes 
of ever seeing my son again on earth. As my estates 
had passed into other hands in France, and as the 
Czar was my good friend, I remained in Russia, re- 
ceived the rank of field-marshal, and» was made 
Prince of Gostgiva. I am married, and have two 
children in St. Petersburg, where my wife now is. A 
few months ago, I was informed that Louis Philippe, 
King of France, had commanded, with the sanction 
of the French peers, restoration of the title and es- 
tates of the house of Clhariois to be made to the 
nearest legitimate heir. As soon as possible I went 
to Paris, and sought for my kinsman, General Henri 
La Mothier, to aid me im my claims. Learning that 
he was in Lyons, I hastened tlither—and have found 
my son, long mourned for, and te whom I shall re- 
sign my title as Comte de Glaviime, and all my es- 
tates in France. Iam bappy and honoured in Russia, 
and my wife being a nétive and princess of that 
country, can be content only there.” 

All now withdrew from the room, leaving only 
Dr. Planche with Hasserbrek. 

em: said the doctor, “you see how it has 
ended.” 

“You have promiised to do all you ean for me,” 
groaned Esark. 

“So I shall, myman. I cam keep you alive three 
days.” 

“Three days! Am I te live only three days ?” 

“Come, I will tiake another examination,” said the 
doctor. “I may have made a mistake.” 

“Oh, I know you did; Fam sate you did—I amin 
no paiu—not thesligutest—ob, of Gourse you made 
a mistake !” 

The doctor, after a long and minute examination, 
said, gravely: 

“Yes. I was Wrong.” 

“Good! I knew it! I shall recover.” 

“ Of what religion are you, Captain Hasserbrek ?” 
= the doctor, regarding the man, keenly. 

“ ch a 

“Of what religion are you?” 

“Of what religion? Well, Iam not a Jew nora 
Turk—in fact, 1 can’t say I am of any particular 
belief.” 

“That is unfortunate. I said I was wrong in my 
conclusion from my first examisation of your hurts. 
I said I could keep you alive three days.” 

“ Yes—how absurd, when I feel almost well 
enough, if my leg was not broken, to get up and 
dance.” 

“T find I cannot, do all I can,” said the doctor, in 
a solemn tone, “ keep you alive three hours.” 

“Good Heaven! you are jesting !” 

“*No—and you may be dead iu three minutes, As 
you say you have no particular creed, I leave you 
alone to make your peace with God,” 

Esark Hasserbrek saw that the doctor was in 
earnest; but before he could cry out his awful dis- 
may, there was a rap at the door, aud then Antoine 
looked in, saying : 

“The woman, Lisette Grimo, is in your office, 
with the lost papers.” 

(To be continued.) 


STELLA JERMYN. 


“How dare you atteropt to deny it?” 

Mrs. St. Aylmer was looking with stern eyes at the 
graceful little figure before her, whose elf brown 
locks were hiding two flushed cheeks and a quiver- 
ing mouth. 

“Essie Brown, answer me! 
secreted my jewels?” 

The flashing brown eyes uplifted for a moment, 
then, filling with tears, sought refuge behind the 
long-lashed, blue-veived eyelids. 

* You’re sullen then, are you? Very well; since 
I cannot make you confess, perhaps Mr. Archer 
can.” 

The haughty, even tones of Mrs. Sit. Aylmer had 
not varied in the least, and now only a more intensi- 
fied gleam in her eyes betrayed the anger she was 
too proud to acknowledge. With a graceful little 
gesture she jerked the glowing red silken tassel that 
— idly beside her, watching the girl closely the 
while. 


Where have you 


‘bing me of my diamonds ! 
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“ Don't—please don’t, Mrs. St. Aylmer! Please 
don’t call Arch—Mr, Archer !” 

That unlucky slip of her tongue did not escape the 
lady’s attention, and she turned like a tigress upon 
Essie, 

“What! You dare.speak of Mr. St. Aylmer, my 
son, Archer, by his first name ? You, acharity child, 
who has betrayed the kindness of ten years by rob- 
You are an unassuming 
young woman, I really think !” 

Her clear, ringing tones, so cutting in their sar- 
casm, lent a deeper glow to Issie’s cheek than her 
thoughtless word had called up. For a moment she 
did not speak. Then she raised her face—not a 
pretty face at all, nor one that one man in a thousand 
would have looked at the second time—a thin, sharp- 
featured countenance, lighted by a pair of soft brown 
eyes, shaded by tangled hair, beautified only by a 
small, ripely fair mouth, enclosing white, tiny, 
perfect teeth. 

But if the soft brown eyes wore a far-off anger 
and hatred in their depths, it was for the cruel, 
harsh mistress, whose hard, bright eyes were pierc- 
ing her through and through. If the sweet, tender 
mouth was quivering with pain, there was a mingled 
tenderness in the struggling smile she felt deep down 
in her heart, that Mrs, St. Aylmer construed as a 
defiant laugh. That tendertess was for one whose 
name had so unguardedly left her lips—the name of 
a worshipped idol and ideal. Would he censure 

er? 


“ Well, Miss Defiance, are you deciding upon the 
answer you shall give? You've been sulking nearly 
three minutes.” 

And Mrs. St. Aylmer held her @pen watch in her 
hand, with an air of particular sarcasm that always 
chafed impatient, high-spirited Essi¢. 

“My answer is what it hag beon @ver since you 
missed your jewels. I know nothing about them. 
And i sm not going to be acensed any Ipuger of the 
theft, when I am as innocent #8 yourself!” 

Her eyes shot fire now, regardless of the little 
incredulous laugh that came from Mrs. $t, Aylmer’s 


lips. 

“Indeed! Be good enough to tell m6 what you 
propose doing, then? I muy be able to a@sist you 
th your contemplated departure.” 

“ You are cruel, Mrs. St. Aylmer! You thiek I 
don’t understand what you mean? Mrs. St, Ayhmer, 
you treat me a an ignorant ehild, when 1 am gix- 
teen years old.” 

She spoke yeseleqstely, tt tossed back the 
masses of hair from het 5 

“ Yes,” rejoined the lady, softly, * you ate a young 
lady of sixteen who has stolen my diamonds, and 
who is trying to steal my son Archer's heart.” 

Her cold, fiendish mavner almost maddened Essie, 
and she sprang towards her like a lioness. 

A firm, strong arm caught her, and faced her 
about. 

“What is all this? Mother, you rang. Essie, 
what do you mean?” 

Archer St, Aylmer glanced from the pale, wrath- 
ful face of his lady mother to the glowing cheeks 
and fiery eyes of the girl. 

“Mean? It means that this girl is a low-borm 
thief ie 

Essie raised her hand with a commanding gesture 
and a ligt in her eyes the lady dared not oppose by 
further speech. Then she turned to the young man, 
her eyes fixed steadily on his wondering {ace, and 
forced calm in her quiet, dignified tones. 

“ Your mother accuses me of stealing and hiding 
the set of diamonds you gave her a fortnight ago. 
Not satisfied with that, she insults me by saying 1— 
I am seeking to—to—inveigle——” 

Her cheeks flamed hotly, and her voice quivered, 
Then, bursting into tears, she turned away. 

“Finish it, young lady! ‘Tell him, I say you are 
in love with him; that you are scheming and 
planning to entrap him into a marriage or something 
worse ; that——” 

‘*Mother—enough! You are speaking unreason- 
ably. You stab that child every time you utter a 
word, and you insult me.”’ 

But there was a kindling of his grave eyes, and a 
flushing of his dark cheeks, as he glanced at the 
bowed graceful head weeping in the corner. 

“ Essie, child, tell me. Did you take the jewels? 
Answer me truly. Look at me, child!” 

Archer St. Aylmer was twenty-seven, and he 
never dreamed that his mother's little servant girl 
was aught more than a foolish child, ready for a 
game of romps or a rag doll; but now she lifted her 
eyes—those deep wells of woman's léve—and met 
his earnest sorrowful glance. Perhaps her gaze 
confirmed his mother’s words; perhaps a revelatiun 
lay in those amber brown depths. At any rate, 
Archer St. Aylmer felt a strange thrill quiver over 
him, and he kuew his face glowed as he turned away 
from her, 
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[THE ACCUSATION. ] 


Her clear voice followed after her eyes. 

“Mr, St. Aylmer, I never as much as saw the 
diamonds since the first night your mother wore 
them. Inever knew they were gone till she ac- 
eused me of stealing them.” 

A scornful curl wreathed Mrs. St. Aylmer’s lips, 

“Suppose you keep on, Miss Brown, and inform 
us if the other charge be true.” 

“Mother!” and Mr. St. Aylmer spoke sternly ; 
bat Essie, with glowing cheeks and misty eyes, 
stepped proudly forward. 

“Tam not ashamed to confess it. I am going 
away, Mr. St. Aylmer, and you’ll never see me or 
hear of me again. I’m nobody but a waiting-maid, 
and it’s a shame for anyone to think or care for me. 
But Iam a woman, Mr. St. Aylmer,” and her voice 
grew tenderly low and musical, “and I have learned 
to love you. Ican’t help it. You'll forgive me, and 
forget my folly. But 1’ll never forget you. Yes, I 
Xov< you, with all my heart, ali my strength, all my 
life. I, poor Essie brown, your mother’s servant.” 

She fled from the room—from the house—from 
the town. 

After then, when Mrs. St. Aylmer wondered why 
Archer was so grave and silent, she did not dream 
it was pity for the strange, eccentric child; nor did 
he himself remember that pity is akin to love. 

And the diamcnds? Never were missing valuables 
enveloped in a more impenetrable shade of mystery. 
These were not found; and because “ the absent are 
always wronged,” poor Essie’s character was the re- 
pository of the burdensome stigma. 

* * * es * 

Nine o’clock of a sunshiny winter morning, and 
the elegantly laid téte-d-téte table in the breakfast 
parlour was yet undisturbed by the two ladies sitting 
opposite each other. 

“Stella, [ thought young Morris would not wait 
Jong before he asked permission to call. Here isa 








very piteous note, entreating your sovereign favonr. 
He’s evidently in love with your dark eyes, cara.” 

Jessie Evremond laughed as she spoke, and stately 
Stella Jermyn shook her proud little head reprov- 
ingly. 

“ { hope not, Jessie, ma chére. You know I disap- 
prove of flirting. If I should encourage Mr. Morris, 
he could only be disappointed in the end.” 

“And don’t you ever intend to marry anybody, 
Stella? There’s a dozen of disconsolate lovers wait- 
ing for you to reverse your decision.” 

Miss Jermyn’s dark eyes gazed thoughtfully at the 
glowing fire in the grate. 

“You know my reason, Jessie, for not marrying. 
Never, until I accomplish my self-imposed task— 
never, till the one I love, and only love, asks me to 
be his wife, will I ever think of it.” 

Jessie Evremond’s merry laugh rippled daintily 
forth as she sipped the steaming chocolate. 

“ You are an enigma, Stella; you always were; I 
fear you always will be. As for me, I am glad I’ve 
no task to do before I can become engaged. And 
as for waiting for the loved one to.come, why, Stella, 
my idol has been enshrined these three months.” 

Jessie’s soft blue eyes lighted up as she spoke, 
half saucily, half shyly. 

“ Young Morris, perhaps? You are so interested 
in his welfare.” 

Miss Jermyn suggested the name quietly, without 
looking up. 

**No, indeed! I mean—youn'll never tell, Stella, 
darling? But, oh, if you knew how I worshipped 
Archer St. Aylmer.” 

A gray, fierce light shot out of Miss Jermyn’s 
brown eyes, and she clinched a piece of sugar with 
the delicate silver tongs till they were irreparably 
ruined. 

Innocent Jessie had not seen this, and she went on, 
in a tender, proud way: 





“ At Mrs, Irvine’s, last night, he was so attentive; 
and coming home, he said he never enjoyed a dance 
in his life like that last polka redowa. I was his 


partner, you know. Oh, Stella, I could die for tha 
man!” 


The gray shade had passed off Miss Jermyn’s face 
and she was herself again, albeit the fingers, 
quivered a trifle, and the heart throbbed faster. 

“ Yes, Mr, St. Aylmer is a fine man, a handsome 
man, Every one admires him.” 

She spoke very quietly, and then his name was 
dropped ; and while one of the two made music in 
her heart by the specchless repetition of his name, 
the other was striving to conquer the rebellious 
adoration and agony in hers, 

7 * * * 

“Iam going to bring her to see you to-morrow, 
mother. You will love her; you can’t help it, she 
is so beautiful, so lady-like, so intelligent.” 

Mrs. St. Aylmer was prondly smoothing the wavy 
hair of her son as he leaned his head on her shoulder. 

“ For your sake, my boy, I shall both admire and 
love her. But, Archer, has she promised to marry 
you?” 

“No, not in words, yet her eyes declare it; her 
whole manner indorses her affection. But if she 
refuses me—’’ 

And Archer St. Alymer’s eyes grew misty at the 
bare thought. 

i His mother smiled proudly on his noble, handsome 
‘ace. 

“ Refuse you, my son! 
who could do that.” 

He laughed. 

“ You are my mother, you know, and prejudiced, 
Ifear. However, I only hope Miss Jermyn will 
agree with you.” 

“ Miss Jermyn is the lady, then? I have met her 
once or twice. She is reserved, stately, with a 
hauteur in her style.” 

“When in company, yes; but alone, oh, mother,. 
she is not the same woman—so unspeakably tender 
and charming.” 

“Iam glad, for your sake. And, Archer, if you 
do marry her, let my gift to her be the diamond set 
you gave me to replace those that servant stole. It’s. 
curious, Archer, we never heard of her. Hark! 
there is the luncheon bell,” 

* * * * * 

Alone in her parlour Stella Jermyn was sitting,. 
her dark, brilliant eyes fixed upon a letter that lay 
open upon the little ebony stand before her. Ler 
radiant face—radiant with love and joyousness— 
had never been co beautiful before, and as she read 
the passionate love avowal that bore Archer St 
Aylmer’s signature, a warmer glow lighted up her 
eyes. Beside her lay a velvet-lined casket, upon 
whose dingy-hued cushion reposed a set of diamond 
jewellery, flashing and scintillating in rare prismatic 
beauty. 

“At last, at last. Nine years of weary waiting :. 
five years of poverty: four years of sudden wealth 
—the accumulation of a miserly relative, who 
little dreamed he was hoarding his riches for an uv- 
known niece—and how Providence has fulfilled my 
destiny! My self-appointed task is accomplished ; 
the diamonds are found! Thanks tomy unweary- 
ing detective. And then Archer St. Aylmer has re- 
turned, all unconscious of my identity, the love L 
gave him nine years ago! Iam too blessed! too 
happy !” 

A week later, and Stella Jermyn's lover had lost 
every farthing he possessed, in the fearful commercial 
panic that despoiled so many homes. In an hunble 
tenement he and his proud, broken-hearted mother 
resided in most secluded retirement. 

He had written to Stella; he had given her her 
liberty, and in keenest anguish of spirit awaited her: 
reply. 

A stylish carriage drew up at.the door; a noble 
woman alighted aud ascended the stairs, and entered 
the apartment. 

“ Don’t speak, Archer, I beg ;” and she waved him 
aside in her sweet, graceful way. “I desired to 
assure you I shall never give you up. I want to tell 
you of wealth you possess you little dream of. & 
have brought that fortune with me. See!” and she 
opened the casket, and handed Mrs. St. Aylmer the 
lost diamonds. “ Do you recognise in Stella Jermyn 
the humble Essie Brown of other days? I traced 
your diamonds, Mrs. St. Aylmer, and in returning 
them, I only ask you to love me as Archer's wife.” 

Very fair and beautiful she stood there, And 
when, weeping tears of gratitude at the restored 
jewels, which would bring Juxury again, Mrs. St. 
Aylmer learned that a burglar had stolen her dia- 
monds, and that it was Stella Brown Jermyn—the 
lowly Essie of other days, but a grand lady now— 
who restored them, she readily and joyfully admit- 
ted Stella’s claim to her son’s heart aud name. 


The woman never lived. 
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MYSTERY OF THE BLACK 
DIAMOND. 


CHAPTER X. 

Lapy Viotet’s groom was getting impatient, 
and Lady Violet’s horse was still more so, as he 
stood making the pavement of the court-yard ring 
with his pawing hoofs. The grocm was Hubert ; 
the steed the milk-white, fleet-footed Arabian. 

The animal pointed his ears and arched his neck 
with a neigh of satisfaction as my lady at last ap- 
peared, and poising herself like a bird on a bough, 
sprang from the groom's hand tothe saddle. 

Her habit was of green velvet,/every button upon 


which was an emerald. Her Hat was green also, 
and circled with a plume e of the young, bur- 
nished feathers of the peacock. Her hair hung in 


long, shining braids, secured from her face by a 
golden arrow. 

Lady Violet was no longer little. As the great 
gates of the court-yard fell apart, and she swept 
out, followed by Hubert, she looked like some royal 
huntress queen in her green and emerald trappings. 

She was in a tricksy humour this morning, and 
led the obedient groom an eccentric chase through 
the devious woodland paths. She thought some- 
times of that handsome, brusque young guardsman, 
who had persisted in telling her his love in such 
cavalier fashion ; but she was certainly not think- 
ing of him this moment, when her horse stopped in 
the depths of the forest, quivering like a leaf, and 
planting his forward hoofs with a strange, frightful 
cry, such as animals give sometimes in the ex- 
tremity of a more than human terror. 

In vain his imperious rider tried to urge him for- 
ward. There he stood, stonily, till the groom came 


up. 
e Lady Violet herself was white as death by this 
ime. 

“There is something under the brush there that 
he is afraid of, Hubert. Will you see what it is ¢” 
she said, compressing her lips slightly. 

The groom’s horse was quivering, too, with terror, 
and almost broke away from him as he got off, and 
began to peer about among an evidently freshly 
disturbed heap of the forest débris. 

The next moment he drew back with a horrified 
cry. My lady had slipped from her saddle and came 
noiselessly beside him. He was too late to stop 
her seeing. He had uncovered a human hand—a 
man’s hand. Fora moment Lady Violet’s senses 
seemed leaving her, and she leaned heavily on 
Hubert. Then rallying, with a desperate effort, 
she turned again tow that ghastly object. 
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That moment she would have screamed, but that 
the sound died hoarsely in her threat. 

Upon one of those lifeless fingers was a ring 
she had watched many a time on Gilderoy Evelyn’s 
shapely hand. Perhaps Hubert recognised it, too, 
as with ashen lips he tried to drag her from the 
horrible spot. But she tore away from him, and 
flung herself like some wild creature among the 
heaped-up brush, scattering it with her own hands, 
and dragging at the moss with the strength of a 
young tigress. 

Hubert did not try to hinder her. He saw how 
useless that would be, and mutely joined his exer- 
tions to hers. 

The body had been hurriedly consigned to its 
strange sepulture, evidently. The grave was no 
grave. Only the underbrush and wet leaves had 
been heaped above him who lay there, and that but 
recently, for the blood, with which the rich hair was 
soaked, was yet damp, and the handsome, set face 
wore a strangely life-like look. 

“He can’t be dead!” spoke my lady, with a 
curious, husky utterance. “Fly, Hubert, to the 
Cliffe, and bring assistance.” 

“‘ My lady,” remonstrated the man, “ go you; it 
is more meet that I should remain here.” 

“True, Hubert!” 

And with that she mounted her horse again, and 
dashed away in the direction of the park. 

Almost before Hubert had missed her, dismal as 
his watch must have been, she was back with the 
needful aid. 

They lifted him tenderly to the low, easy car- 
riage they had brought—as tenderly as though he 
had indeed been aliving man. As he lay on the 
silken cushions which they had hastily heaped in, 
he seemed, to judge only by his face, from which 
Hubert had removed the stains of blood and the 
soil, to be only sleeping. 

Lady Violet rode beside the carriage, her lips set, 
her eyes darkening with gloom. As they came in 
sight of the mansion, she dashed ahead, thinking 
suddenly of her father, to whom any sudden shock 
was forbidden. 

Flinging herself from her horse, she darted up 
the terrace steps, and learning from a servant that 
the earl-was in the library, hurried thither, com- 


posing her face as she went, to as natural an ex- 


pression as possible. 

* Papa,” she said, stopping beside him, “ Cap- 
tain Evelyn is back—did you know it ?” 

“Captain Evelyn back! That is news indeed!” 
Lord Eaglescliffe exclaimed, rising from his chair. 

** Please to sit down again, papa, and promise 
me not to agitate yourself. Captain Evelyn has 
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met with an accident, and they are bringing him: 
here because it was nearer than The Nest. I have: 
sent for a surgeon, and I shall sce to everything. 
You are to remain where you are.”’ 

The earl heard her without contradiction ; but he 
had no idea of staying where he was. 

With an anxious glance at him, she went out 
again. 

‘*Has anything happened, Lady Violet?” spoke 
Mrs. Miggs, coming noiselessly beside her imperious 
pupil, where she stood, watching the avenue, with 
sombre glance. 

“ Yes, plenty !’’ flashed the young lady, sweeping 
to the opposite side of the terrace; by which Mra. 
Miggs understood that she wished to be alone, 
and, accordingly, with her pale hands folded meekly, 
stood to watch also. 

The solemn cavalcade came presently into view, 
and, almost at the same moment, the surgeon gal-- 
loped up the avenue. Lady Violet's messenger had 
met him not far from the park, fortunately. 

As the men bore their sad burden within, Mrs. 
Miggs glanced anxiously at Lady Violet. 

* Will you go with them, Miggs, and see that it 
is all as it should be in the silver suite?’ Lady 
Violet said, without looking towards her. 

Miggs moved away. 

The silver suite was one of the most magnificent 
of those stately sets of apartments which were at 
the service of such guests as came to Eaglesclifie. 

Governess days were long over, but Miss Miggs 
remained as a sort of upper servant, companion, 
rather, to the queenly heiress. 

Having visited the silver suite, she sought Eleanor 
Lyle, who knew nothing yet of all this. 

“T think Lady Violet needs you,’ she said, 
timidly—she was always timid. “ Would you mind 
going to her ?” 

Soe What do you mean?” demanded Eleanor, 
rising. 

But Miggs had already vanished. Muttering 
audibly that the pale governess must be crazed, 
Eleanor turned towards Lady Violet’s apartments. 

On her way she encountered the bustle and ex- 
citement, and met Lord Eaglescliffe coming out of 
the room in which lay Captain l’velyn’s unconscious 
form. He had been sent out by the surgeon, who 
knew his state of health too well to permit him to 
be there. ad 

Miss Lyle stopped to ask what was the matter. 

The voice of the earl shook as he answered : 

“Captain Evelyn has been set upon and mur- 
dered,” he said. * If that villain I sent to Australia 
were back, I should say it was some more of hi 
work. Lis body is in there, Miss Lyle, and th 
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surgeon is murmuring over it as though he thought 
this was an age of miracles. : 

Eleanor’s gray eyes dilated, and Lady Violet 
came flying up the broad stairway, and linked her 
arm in the earl’s. 

“ Come with me, papa, and walk on the terrace. 
You promised me not to excite yourself, and I 
don’t thank other people for doing it for you,” she 
said, with a flash of her magnificent orbs in Elea- 
nor’s direction. 

As she swept away, the emerald length of her 
habit trailing the velvet-covered stairs, she called 
over her graceful shoulder, with sudden change of 
tone: 

‘“‘ Bring us the earliest news, Elly, please.”’ 

Miss Lyle sat down obediently in the embrasure 
of a blazoned window, and waited, with her eyes 
fastened hungrily upon the distant door of the room 
in which the sutgeon and his assistants toiled at 
their desperate task. 

“Dead or alive, which ?’”’ she whispered to her- 
self, with a shiver; “and who did it? Who talked 
of murder last night? Who has an interest in 
the death of Evelyn's heir. Ah, Conway, 
if this is indeed your hand, unscrupulous demon, 
what security have I, or any one who stands in 
your way ?” 

She arose after a few moments’ waiting, which 
seemed unendutable, pacing the floor and watching 
that distant room impatiently. 

‘** How nervous I am,” she mused, looking at her 
hands, which she could not lock tightly enough to- 
gether to stop their shaking, and trying in vain to 
appear calm. R 

The door she was watching at last opened, and 
one of the surgeon’s attendants came out on some 
errand. She intercepted him. 

“Will he live?” she demanded, so energetically 
that the man 

‘** He’s alive, and that’s somewhat for the like of 
——_ he’s been through,” the man said, and pursued 

nis Way. 

Miss Lyle stood a moment, and ran down to the 
terrace. 

“Captain Evelyn is alive,” she said to the pair 
walking there, and waiting with an anxicty that 
ueither guessed. 

_— Heaven’s goodness,”’ cried Lord Eagles- 
cliffe, 

His danghter suddenly dropped his arm, and 
swept past Miss Lyle into the house. 

“* Please to talk to papa a moment,” she said to 
Eleanor, as she went by, her face shining white as 
marble under the plumed hat she had not yet re- 
inoved. 

The earl looked after her wistfully, the stern lines 
of his face softening. 

* Do you think she ever got over that affair with 
Conway ?” he asked Eleanor. ‘* Sometimes I fancy 
she loves him still.” 

“Heaven forbid!’”’ said Eeanor, in a heartfelt 
tone. “I think you have no occasien to fear that, 
my lord.” 

In his stately chamber at Eaglescliffe lay Roy 
Evelyn, five days later, and it would have been hard 
to tell, from his pale, thin face, his hollow eyes, 
whether it was life or death yet. He had been dead 
and buried, so to speak, but careful nursing, and 
expert surgical attendance, had developed germs of 
life that first dreadful day, and kept it throbbing 
ever since. Whether he would live now was another 
question. 

He lay with his handsome, death-white face 
against the pillow, the breath through his ashen 
lips scarce stirring the lace beside him. He had 
not spoken a conscious word yet. 

The door opened. Lady Violet, in dinner attire, 
came softly in,and stood looking at him. She wore 
a costly robe of pure-white silk, with a necklace of 
large pearls about her perfect throat, a delicate 
tracery of seed pearls wound like sca blossoms in 
and out of the waves of her magnificent hair. She 
wore no other ornaments, and the simple but rich 
toilet suited her grand young beauty as a classical 
setting does some priceless stones. 

The attendant, with a lurking suspicion of some 
love affair between the peerless heiress and her 
handsome, interesting patient, had retired dis- 
creetly to the further side of the room, upon Lady 
Violet’s entrance. 

My lady glanced at her, and swept noiselessly 
nearer, bending her lustrous looks lingeringly upon 
the still white face with its silken drooping hair. 

**Once more, my darling, each time I think it 
will be the last,” she murmured, kissing him softly, 
= instantly retreating, without looking behind 

er. 

As she went, the invalid’s marble lids lifted 
slowly. The light of reason and consciousness 
shone in the dark orbs beneath. He stirred. He 
murmured a name, and the nurse came fluttering 
forward ina rapture at the favourable symptom, 
but hushing him instantly like a child. 

Lord and Lady Evelyn were dining at the Park. 
They had been there mostly since that nearly fatal 





event, lately narrated. There was no other com- 
pany. They were discussing the narrow escape of 
Lord Evelyn’s heir from a murderous death, and 
conjecturing, as was natural, concerning the author 
of the black deed, and its object. 

‘“* If Conway were in England,” said Lord Evelyn, 
“T should lay it to his account. The man is bad 
and desperate enough for anything, and a single life 
between him and the prospect of the Evelyn estates 
would be sheer vation to one so wrecked in 
life as he, should he ever return to England. 

Miss Lyle sat near in a rich and careful toilette. 
Over her pale face scemed to settle a gray shadow 
as Lord Evelyn spoke. 

“He isnot likely to return?” Lord Eaglescliffe 
said eagerly. “ You do not anticipate anything of 
the kind ?”’ 

“T presume not. But he might. Fortunately 
he would not be likely to get @ free pardon, and 
to come back without would not benefit him much ?” 

Again that shadow upon Eleanor’s face, and to 
her intense relief Lady Violet entered at this 
moment, her rich dress trailing the carpet as she 
came. The hateful subject was dropped. No one 
talked of Vane Conway, of the banished forger, in 
the pure radiance of Lady Violet's presence. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue week had come round. Once more Eleanor 
Lyle threaded the shadows. The clear depths 
ot her — shsne with an ominous lustre, as 
she saw y waiting for her, ag the sward 
lazily, and smoking, as usual. e had been put- 
— contents of her purse to some use, and 
i something of the gentleman once more in 
his new attire, though nothing could make his 


scarred face gy tae gro 
He came pally f to meet her, held her 4 
moment in his embrace, and kissed her cold cheek 


repeatedly, without seeming to notice how pale and 
” aunts p pared he said, as hed 

= is pre my own,” he said, as he drew 
her within the shade. 

“Prepared! For what?” Eleanor questioned, 
lying passively within his clasp. 

“ For our marriage, my Eleanor. I am cured of 
my ambition. I will dwell in an earthly paradise 
with you the rest of my days.” 

She roused herself and looked at him. Those 
large clear eyes looked in his own desperately, 
yearningly, but horribly incredulous. as the 
wild dream of years to come true at last? Was 
there, after all, at the bottom of this bad man’s 
heart, whom she had believed and doubted alter- 
nately half her life ; was there, after all, down under 
the crust of his selfishness and deceit, a living well 
of pure love? 

1t would be heaven to believe it; but she could 
not. His very glance wavered from hers like quick- 
silver. His handsome, treacherous face had lost its 
beauty, but it was a false face still—falser than 
ever this afternoon. 

She thought of the blood just spilled so wickedly 
away in the wood there, and drew herself from 
him. 

“Captain Evelyn lies up at the house ill of the 
wounds some assassin gave him the very night you 
were here, a week ago, Vane.” 

The dark, smiling face changed to savage scowl- 


ing. 

‘“*T only wish he had killed him,” Conway said, 
brutally. 

Eleanor Lyle watched him with gloomy-eyes, her 
heart growing more leaden every moment. 

** Vane,” she said, slowly, “it was you!” 

The returned convict did not start, but it was not 
the look of a lover that flashed out of his cold, me- 
nacing eyes at her. 

“ Pshaw!” he cried, after a pause, “you know 
well enough, Nelly, that bad as I hate the fellow, 
I wouldn't lay a finger on him. You were jesting, 
my love,” 

‘** I was not jesting, Vane,”’ Miss Lyle said, in a 
slow, distinct way. ‘ You are a changed man. or 
else you were always so: and you said, the other 
night, that you would murder Captain Evelyn and 
me too.” : 

“Do you think I would f” he demanded, angrily. 
“Come, drop the subject. I came here with my 
heart full of tenderness for you and desirous to for- 
get the old life, and begin a new one. Are you set 
upon thwarting me ?”’ 

‘** Heaven knows I wish I could believe you,” she 
said, drearily- 

“It was not sohard believing me once. I under- 
stand you, Miss Lyle, at last. You've made up 
your mind you won’t marry a convict,” he said, 
sulkily. » 

Eleanor Lyle’s deathly face flushed in the dying 
sunset light, and paled again. 

“You know better than that,” she said. “If 
you will convince me that you had no hand in that 
attempt upon Captain Evelyn ; if you will swear to 
me that you have no wicked designs upon 


‘Then she sat down by 





Violet, which you are plotting even now, I will be 
your wife any moment you ask me.” 

Conway threw up his head with a resolved look, 
a dangerous smile on his still handsome lips. 

‘*If I were proud, asI used to be, I should not 
take the trouble to vindicate myself toa woman 
who could bring such a charge against me and pre- 
tend to love meat thesame moment. But I’m not, 
and I don’t bear malice to the girl I love very easily. 


1 eet to tell you something to-night, didn’tI*” 


as he reached out his left arm 


t same inscrutable 


who Lady Violet's hus- 
, calm tones, his right hand 

her face. 
horrible sensation seized her, as she felt this 
movement, and looked into his terrible, -pitilesss 
murder her, as he said he 
kill her, to get her out of 


ith a cry that was like the wrenching of body 
and soul, she tore her arms loose, and flung them 
about his neck, burying her face in his bosom, as 
she clung to him. 
“If you will kill me, Vane, I will haunt you as 
never murderer was haunted before.” 


CHAPTER XIlL. 
“T usu ! who talks about killing ?’’ Conway said, 
im a hard voice. 
the same moment she seemed to be falling 
fathomless abysses- i van- 





A brief straggle had loosened Eleanor’s 
Fg black hair, It was threaded here and there 
with silver. He lifted a lock. ca: 
r child! 


“Poor child,’ ke said; “ Conway 


— from his wicked soul you had never seen 


m. 

Then he lifted her, and striking down an obscure 
path, came presently to a waiting carriage. 

** She has fainted,’ he explained to the driver, as 
he lifted his burden in, and took his place, still 
su peas her. 

me of the streets in the west-central district 
of London are very . The houses, though 
large, are old, and forlorn of aspect, and growing 
more so every year. Shabby lodging-houses, fre- 
quented by faded gentility, hiding-places for un- 
happy debtors from remorseless ereditors, are the 
best of them. 

One of these houses, which was wanting a tenant, 
Vane Conway had hired, and partially fitted up. 

He reached it in the night, and having dismissed 
the carri let himself in with a key he had, and 
bore his still unconscious victim to one of the rooms 


he had 4 

It was broad day when Eleanor Lyle at last 
opened her eyes, but a day heavier than usual with 
London smoke and fog. 

Conway sat placidly waiting for her to come to 
herself. It was some moments before the clouds 
which had obscured her senses cleared sufficiently 
to enable her to realize her surroundings. 

She was in what had been a handsome room in 
its day, large and well lighted, with a bed-room 
opening from it. Part of her own money had gone 
towards refitting both in fair style and comfort. 
There was a et, toilet apparatus, a few books 
upon a table, and some more on some shelves be- 
tween the windows. Al her the apartment did 
credit to the taste and skill of Mr. Conway. It had 
a cozy, pleasant aspect. Had he really been seized 
with that longing he had professed for an earthly 
paradise which 3 Miss Lyle was to share, and was 
this it ? 

He smiled as he met Eleanor’s wondering eyes, 
and as she sat up and pushed her loose hair off her 
forehead, he remarked : 

“You are not dead yet, you perceivé.” 

. “Where am I? Why have you brought me 
ere?” 

‘“ Breakfast first ; afterwards we will talk,” he 
said, rising- ‘* You will find everything necessary 
to perform your toilette. I will return in an hour.” 

Eleanor Lyle was not half the time at her toilette. 
one of the windows and 
looked gloomily out, stillin the rich dinner dress 
she worn the evening before. She did not 
trouble herself to think. Her head ached wretchedly, 
and she felt an utter lassitude and confusion of 
mind incompatible with thinking. 

With Conway came breakfast, brought in bya toler- 
ably tid id, in a handsome china breakfast ser- 
vice. mway ate with relish. Eleanor took her 
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chocolate in silence, and atea little without looking 
{ him. 
¥ “Would yot mind a cigar?” Conway asked 
coolly,as the little maid was taking uwway the 
things. 
Eleanor shook her head. When they were alone 
once more, Miss Lyle turned towards him. 
“Well?” she questioned, not a feature of her 


cold, pale face altering. 

It was as if she hadasked: “ What is the next 
act of the play ?”* 

“You will find writing materials yonder,” he 
said, civilly. ‘‘ You will please write « note to 
Eaglescliffe, explaining that you have quitted the 
park for the arms of the man you love!”’ 


** Meaning you ?” 

% So pee ” bowing low. 

‘**‘ Ah, a myth, a man of air?” 

* Preci ; a man of air.” 

“And then?” questioned Miss Lyle, without 
glancing at the writing materials mentioned. 

“You will also request that your wardrobe, and 
such belongings as you may desire, shall be sent to 
an address you willfurnish in the note,” 

** Not here ?”” 

“ Not here.” 

“ Afterwards ?’’ pursued Miss Lylo, imitating his 
coolness. 

“You will give me your word solemnly, not to 
attempt to communicate with Lady Violet in any 
manner, to remain here under such conditions as I 
shall appoint, seeing me often, of course, and——. 
I believe that is all, now.” 

Eleanor’s darkly handsome face grew darker 
every moment. - 

** You think I will do this ?”’ she said, in a bitter 
voice. “ You think you have got me fairly in the 
toils, and that between my fear of you and my love 
of you, I will obey you.” 

Conway laid down his cigar, and leaned his elbow 
on the window ledge. 

‘* You will obey me,” he said, looking at her. 

“T never will. You may chain me here in this 
house, but I will never stay without. Here, in 
the heart of a great city, I cannot be so completely 
at your mercy, but that some one will find me 
out at last, and bring you to answer for all this.” 

“You are as completely at my mercy as though 
you were alone with me in the middle of a great 
a Conway said, without changing his posi- 

ion. 

His face win some deadly meaning every 
moment. Eleanor felt the same horror of him 

ing over her as the night before, but she 
would my hr = She peo @ woman of 
common timidity. e@ was, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed of great resolution and calm judgment. She 
looked from his stony-white face and shining eyes 
about the room, then him tothe busy Lon- 
don life outside the windows. 

She walked to one of these, and threw open the 
sash. it was not fastened. Then she looked back 
athim. He was watching her in that same pas- 
sionless, freezing manner. 


“What is to hinder my calling this moment for 
u the law for protec- 


help, and throwing my 
tion from you ?”’ she asked; with a half-foreboding 
underlying her confident manner. 
“ Try it and see,”’ he said quietly. 
nee Lyle closed the sash and eame back to 


mn. 

‘“* What do you mean?” she asked, trying in vain 
to steady her voice. ‘ What is this oe threat 
you hold over my head? Wasthere poison in my 
chocolate? Is death already coursing in my veins ?” 

“There is nothing of the sort, I assure you. If 
you will sit down I will talk to you.” 

He drew a cushioned lounging-chair forward him- 
self, and Eleanor dropped into it mechanically. She 
was afraid of him, try as she would to overcome her 
terror. She sat rigidly —_ in the chair he had 
given her, and looked at him with darkly-question- 
ing eyes. 

“Great heaven !’’ she burst forth ; “ wore you and 
T ever lovers !”’ 

He glanced at her. 

“We were ; we are, mee listen to reason. I don’t 
think you fairly comprehend me, Eleanor,” and his 
manner was more natural. “Lady Violet will not 
be glad tosee me, certainly, when she knows I am a 
returned convict. I think you said she believed me 
to be on the Continent, in honourable seclf-banish- 
ment from her lovely society.” 

Eleanor bent her head. 

“She hates you. I believe that is the simple 
truth,”’ she said, coldly. 

* “The fickleness of women,” sneered Conway. 

Well, as you say, she hates me, and I propose no 
harm to her ; I shall simply lay a tax upon her re- 
gard for the peculiar relations between us. A tax in 
money, mind, on which you and I shall settle down 
domestic doves, and be happy. You loved meenough 

do so much for me once, Eleanor. It is only to 
be silent, and you shall be loved as woman never 
was before.” 





*T don’t believe you. You don’t expect me to; 
there’s not one tone of truth in your voice,” she 
answered, scornfully. ‘There is no use in talking 
with me, as you it, Vane. You and I cannot 
make terms on this subject.”’ 

“Take the alternative, then,” he said, his face 
hardening again. “ It is your own fault if you will 
ps have the — nA lam sagen Lao 

am prepared to do desperate things sooner than 
be baulked of the one chance left a ruined man for 
retrieving himself.” 

“Enough. What is the alternative ?”’ 

He bent close to her. 

** What happened to you last night?’ he asked, 
his voice almost a whisper. 

Eleanor recoiled with an involuntary shiver of 


ear. 

“ Worse will happen if you defy me,” he pursued, 
in a chill voice. *‘ I made some new friends while I 
was on convict oe. One of them presented me 
with a very curious drag. Applied in a certain man- 
ner, as last night, it produces only insensibility. 
Administered in another manner, which I should nct 
quit my seat to accomplish in your case, produces 
mr poe insanity. It will not touch physical life, 
wt will madden the brain past all hope of resto- 
ra‘ ion.”” 


Eleanor Lyle half rose from her chair, pushing it 
back with all her strength, to escape from this man. 
It was not Vane Conway ; it was some demon, whose 
horrible spell was being cast upon her. She would 
have fied to the window, but her limbs seemed pa- 
ralysed. She tried to scream, but her tongue re- 
— nh x office. For thesecond time in her life, she 

inted. 

He stood looking at her, the man she had loved 
through good and ill report, whom she had served 
to the very verge of wickedness, who owed his 
presence on free British soil this moment to her, 
and requited her thus. 

“She brought it on herself,” he said, half angrily, 
“it was no fault of mine.” 

He rm om some water in her face and waited, 
with a lowering brow, till she showed some signs of 
consciousness. Then he went to the table and wrote 
a few words, which he left there. 

Quitting the room, he sent the little maid before- 
mentioned up to her. 

One of the first things Eleanor saw, upon coming 
fully to herself was his note. 

It said: “I leave you till morning, when I shall 
expect you to have come to some decision. Mean- 
while do not dare attempt to escape me. You can 
hide nowhere that I s not find you, and punish 
you—you know how.” 

Miss Lyle turned cold to her heart’s core as she 
read the last words. But alone once more, the 
awful terror that Conway's presence must evermore 
have for her now, lifted somewhat, and left her a 
comparatively lute woman again. 

She had sent the maid away. 

She saw by her watch that it was a little past 
noon. She lay down upon the bed in the inner 
room both to rest and think. She could think col- 
lectedly now, she said to herself, with a bitter 
laugh. How long she might be able to do so was 
another thing. 

“ One thing is sure,” she mused : “if I stay here 
I shall go mad. I must get away from the sight 
of Vane Conway, if I go straight to London bridge, 
and fling m, off into the dark Thames’ water. 
There are worse things than death—yes, a hundred 
thousand times worse.” 

When Vane Conway came the following morning, 
confidently expecting to find his victim, and in an 
entirely manageable frame of mind, too, he found 
a vacant room. Eleanor Lyle had fled. 

There was a note for him, a few lines written in a 
firm hand, and carefully sealed. 

“You went too far,” it said. “I had rather 
fling myself in the Thames, than stay to meet 


you again. 

“For the sake of the past, in which I have served 
you, and loved you better than I have my Maker, 
do not pursue me, do not try to find me. In return, 
I swear to you, that so long as your impositions 
upon Lady Violet are only for gain, I will remain 
silent, avoiding her as jealously as I shall you. 

“T have plenty of money with me, which I 
brought away from the house last night for you.” 

“IT was an idiot to leave her to herself,”’ muttered 
Conway, crumpling the note in his hand. “ But she 
has always given in before. I certainly thought 
she would now.” 

He stayed some time, angrily pacing the floor of 
& room in which he had sat with Eleanor the day 

‘ore. 

* I must find her, that is allthere is for it,’’ he 

said. “Isha’n’t spare her a second time.” 
(To be continued.) 


Captain Ericsson claims to have invented a 
torpedo which ean be operated so as to destroy the 
strongest iron or steel clad vessels. ‘‘ No harbour,” 





says Captain Ericsson, ‘‘can be entered which is 
protected by it; nor would any amount of vigilance 
save vessels from destruction on an enemy’s coast 
defended by it; the Hercules and Rupert, with 
their pendoom armour, would be as easily de- 
stroyed as the unarmonred Inconstant,’”’ 
pt 
BEES. 

_ Loox at his eye. Did you ever examine an 
insect’s eye? Many of them are many-sided, and so 
it is with these of our little friend, and they enable 
him to see objects at a very gteat distance. Take 
him three miles from his sweet home and watch him. 
He flies round and round in spiral and increasing 
scope of flight, upward, upward, as if “ Excelsior ” 
were his motto. But see, his movements change. 
He has reached a sufficient height, and now, with a 
bve-line, he strikes directly for the hive. I thiuk he 
must have seen it. What is the matter now? He 
has arrived at home, but he appears not to see the 
door. It is small, to be sur., but he has been there 
often before, and ought not to go bobbing and buzzing 
about the side of tho hive, ‘ike a man who has been 
too long at the “lub, cnd who can’t make the latch- 
key fit. Look again. Notice those long feelers before 
his nose. There are twelve joints in them if he is a 
worker, or thirteen if ho isa drone. By these he gains 
his knowledge of objects near at hand. See, he is now 
feeling all along the face of the hive, and now he ie 
out of sight to us in the darkuess within, for he has 
stumbled upon the door. Once inside, he uses his 
wonderfully jointed feelers to great advantage, for, 
working in the dark, he has to feel things all over to 
know what they are; he has to feel his neighbours, 
too, to know who they are. 

But we onght to huve examined our little wander- 
ing friend a little more closely, before he went ivto 
darkness. Ah! here he comes again! Quick! let 
us look at his feet. There are six of them, and they 
each end in a curious hook. Mr. Bradley says they 
use these to hold on to the hive and to each other 
with. You have sven a bunch of bees hanging on a 
branch; and though but a few were able to cling to 
it, all the thousands below appeared to be easily sus- 
tained. One would think their tiny legs would be 
pulled out of joint. ‘The two hind legs of ont little 
worker-bee differ from the others. There are very 
curious cavities hollowedin them, which are guarded 
by thickly-set hairs. In these the pollen is carried, 
and the red bee glue or propolis, with which the 
bottom of the hive is covered, and the crevices that 
would admit the air stopped. The other legs are 
furnished with hairs, by means of which the pollen 
is brushed off from the bee’s body. Sometimes, in 
the spring, the little fellows must have more food 
than the hive affords; and then, if they are given 
rye-tlour, they will rofl themselves in it, and, wheu 
well covered, fly away. Then, pvising in the air, or 
carefully alighting in a convenient place, they will 
dust all the flour into the cavities of their hind legs 
with the brushes on their other four legs. Now, let 
us look down this fellow’s throat. Bees do not make 
honey, they ouly gather it. They suck it up with 
their proboscis and then deposit it in their stomach. 
There are two of these, of which the first is only a 
big bag—big for a bee, I mean—and just holds a 
large drop of honey. The second stomach is used 
for digestion, and is connected with the first by an 
intestine so guarded by a valve that food, though it 
can go readily from the first into the second, cannot 
by any means get back again. Thus the honey 
cannot get mixed with the food. When the first 
stomach is filled with honey, the bee hurries home 
and deposits it in the cells prepared for it. 

It is time for us to look into the hive now. It is 
as dark as a pocket, and as tight as a drum. Why, 
do youask? It was a long time before anyone could 
guess, but if you expose a little honey to the sun's 
rays, you will see for yourself. A change comes 
over it which makes it unfit for use by the bees. 
The bees make the hive tight to keep out dampness, 
but they take special pains to have it well ventilated 
in all its parts. They need pure air, and a number 
of workers are delegated to furnish it. Some are 
stationed at the entrance, who make currents with 
their wings, and others continue the draughts io 
different parts of the hive, until a complete circula- 
tion has been effected. ‘This causes the humming 
noise heard in the hive. The colony in a hive con- 
sists of a queen, who is the mother of all ; of drones 
or males; and of tho workers. The queen is larger 
than the others. Her size varies, but in the laying 
season, at the time of her greatest development, she 
is about aninchin length. The drong, who is the 
father of the brood, is a trifle smaller, aud the worker 
is stilt less in size. If we had a natural hive of 
20,000 Lees, all told, we should expect to find in it 
one queen, 500 drones, and 19,499 workers. Now 
500 is too large a number of lazy drones to support, 
as they are good for nothin, after the eggs are laid 
by the queen. 
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We must examine the queen more closely. She 
has a larger body than her subjects, her colours are 
brighter and purer; her abdomen is long, conical, 
and tapering, and is crossed with bright yellow 
‘bands. Her head is smaller, her tongue shorter and 
more slender, and her jaws notched. The drone is 
a lazy fellow, a great eater, with a short, thick body, 
blunt at each end, and no sting. He is only tole- 
rated because the queen must be married, and there 
must be a father as well as a mother for the brood. 
The workers are essentially female in their organi- 
eation, but their growth is arrested before they are 
developed. For this reason they are smaller than 
the queen or drones, and their colours are not so 
bright. Any of the larve of the working bees may 
be developed intoa queen, by being fed with a 
stimulating food, and thus the loss of a queen may 
be repaired. 

We have now reached a very interesting point in 
studying the body of our little socialist. It is no 
less than his sting. This is composed of two needle- 
shaped darts ina sheath. Near their extremities 
these are armed with saw-like teeth, which make it 
impossible for the bee to withdraw it from an object 
which it has pierced, in which case the bee dies. 
There is a bag of transparent, acrid poison near the 
base of the sting, which is squeezed into the wound 
by a violent contraction of the surrounding muscles. 
When one is stung by a bee, it is very natural to 
attewpt to withdraw the sting with the fingers. This 
forces the poison into the flesh ; whereas, if the spot 
were gently scraped with a kuife-blade, the sting 
and poison would be taken out together. It is curious 
that while the queens and the workers have stings, 
the drones have none. The queen’s sting is only 
used to defend herself from another queen, and is 
turned inward at its end. There is only one queen 
in a hive, but two hives may get united, and some- 
times, on the loss or death of a queen, more than one 
larva is highly fed, and by these meaus two queens 
may be in the hive together. If such a thing should 
occur, there would be an irrepressible conflict. The 
two queens would prepare for battle. The other 
bees would form a ring around them, and a true 
prize-fight would begin. When bees fight they rear 
up on their hind legs like dogs, and exert every 
nerve; and in such a position the curved stings of 
the queens are, of course, just the thing for effective 
use. The combat is not given over until one is dead, 


and then the survivor ascends the regal waxwork 


throne in triumph. ..... The queens live about 
four years, the drones three or four months, and 
during the winter the workers live five or six mouths. 
During the summer, however, the little busy workers 
labour so hurd to heap up something for posterity, 
that they use themselves up in six or seven weeks. 
What a sad warning to those who labour too hard! 


SCIENCE. 


Movine Heavy Guns.—A trial has been made 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, of a new 
method of moving very heavy guns, invented by 
Lieutenant B. Brown, of the Royal Artillery. The 
means are a portable tramway and friction balls, 
on which a slide or carriage bearing the weight 
rests, thas being quite independent of the nature 
of the ground over which the weight has to be con- 
veyed, and doing away to a great extent with the 
many prejudicial resistances which now render so 
difficult the transport of heavy ordnance. The gun 
manipulated weighed 12} tons, and the platform 1} 
tons, making a total weight of 14 tons, which passed 
up and down inclines with the greatest ease, a de- 
tachment of about ten men alone being required to 
carry out the experiment. These men were entirely 
unacquainted with the invention, having been taken 
from other duties. The tramway or iron gutters 
over which the gun passed were merely placed on 
the ground without any previous preparation, and 
after it had passed overa portion of them they were 
taken up and re-laid, thus forming a continuous 
tramway for any distance. 

Roorine Zinc.—The use of zinc has rapidly in- 
creased in this country within the memory of the 
present generation. In 1845 the annual consump- 
tion was about 5,000 tons, which had increased in 
1860 to 25,000, or fivefold. Since then the progress 
has been still more rapid, and the returns of one 
company alone recently showed the figure of 45,000J. 
as the gross of their annual transactions in zinc, 
used solely for roofing in England and the colonies. 

Ir has been found that the hyposulphite of soda, 
which is now manufactured very cheaply, for the 
use of photographers, is much better than the 
common washing soda towash delicate objects. It 
attacks neither the skin of the hands nor the objects 
to be washed, as does the common soda; and at the 
same time it is an effective bleaching agent, and 
takes out many spots bettcr than any other sub- 
stance. 





Zinc PorsoninG.—Of the dangers of lead poison- 
ing and copper poisoning from the improper use, 
in various ways, of vessels made of those two 
metals, we have heard enough to make those whom 
it concerns sufficiently cautious. Zinc must be 
added to the inculpated list. Mr. E. Kinch, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, writes 
that a sample of elder-wine recently came under 
his notice, which had been found to produce serious 
vomiting when partaken of to the extent of about 
eight ounces. The maker had used a clean gal- 
vanised or zinced iron vessel, and a wooden spoon 
to stir the ingredients. On examination the wine 
proved to contain zinc, dissolved by the oxalic acid 
of the elder-berries, in quantity nearly equal to 
nine grains of oxalate of zinc per pint. Milk is 
well known to attack zinc surfaces, forming lactate 
of zinc ; and a foreign chemist has lately called at- 
tention to the fact, that water kept in zine reser- 
voirs, or collected from zinc roofs, is invariably con- 
taminated with the metal, and therefore should not 
be used for domestic purposes. 

GLAss AND THE Sun.—M. Bontemps, the 
managing director of the glass works at Choisey- 
le-Roi, states that the best and whitest glass made 
at St. Gobaix turns to a distinct yellow after three 
months’ exposure to the sun. Crystal glass, made 
with carbonate of potassa, litharge, and silica, was 
not at all affected (the other varieties referred to 
contain carbonate of soda); English plate-glass, 
from the British Plate Glass Company, of a dis- 
tinctly azure blue tinge, also remains unaffected. 
The colouration, which begins with yellow, and 

radually turns to violet, is attributed to the oxi- 

ising effects of the sun’s rays upon the protoxides 
of iron and manganese contained in glass. It is 
well known, however, that the association of sodium 
with yellow colours is frequent. 

Te work of restoring Gloucester Cathedral pro- 
ceeds vigorously and with the best results. The 
beautiful south porch will have been completed in 
a few weeks, the south transept and the south 
aisle round the choir are both finished, and the 
restoration of the north aislo is in an advanced 
state. Messrs. Clayton and Bell are proceeding 
with the decorations of the choir and the vaulting 
of the chapel east of that of St. Andrew with ad- 
mirable results. The gallery in the south.transept 
has been removed with excellent effect. 


A CONCRETE FROM GAS LIME. 

Ir is well-known that gas companies turn out of 
their works a quantity of lime which has absorbed 
certain impurities from the crude gas. Hitherto, the 
only use found for this offensive-smelling gus-lime 
has been the very limited one of spreading it on the 
land and at the roots of trees for killing insects hurt- 
ful to vegetation. Of course this is out of the ques- 
tion in the case of the large City gas-works, whose 
plant is too far removed from fields and orchards, 
and, although it is acknowledged that gas can be 
better purified by lime than by any other material, 
the trouble of removal of the waste product has forced 
the adoption of other methods which do not involve 
so much expense in carriage. 

Mr. Thomas Prideaux, of Sheffield, has been exhi- 
biting blocks of concrete, mouldings, artificial stone 
slubs for hearthstones, and other objects, all made 
from this refuse gas-lime ; and as it is now the cub- 
ject of a patent, and promises to furnish a useful 
material for building purposes, a short account of the 
results obtained up to this time may be useful. The 
gas-lime is ground upon edge stones, and presents at 
first a uniform green colour. In this stafe it forms 
the raw material for making plaster or cement of 
various qualities and capabilities. According to the 
purpose required, it is used in this state, or it is cal- 
cined and re-ground and mixed with silicious matters. 
A wall may be covered with a smooth coat, which 
hardens free from cracks, for interiors; basements 
may be covered with a dry coat of cement, impervious, 
it is asserted, to damp, and quite obnoxious, be it re- 
marked, to cockroaches. A hearthstone may be 
formed, and sets in a few days into a hard block of 
stone, as well as mantel-pieces and jambs, which, 
without any colouring matter, presents a neat and 
stone-like appearance, 

It is remarkable that the peculiar odour of the gas- 
lime is no longer to be detected when the cement has 
set. The sulphur compounds are oxidised rapidly, 
avd some of the adhesive qualities of the cement are 
no doubt due to the formation of calcium sulphate or 
plaster of Paris throughout the mass of the material 
in the process of hardening. A rubble wall can be 
built up and plastered over to resist the action of 
water in the interval of a tide, as the properly pre- 
pared cement will set even under water. The latter 
property has induced Mr. Prideaux to propose its use 
for building sea-walls, 

A number of houses in Sheffield, where trial has 
been made of this material, have been visited and 
inspected since its first application to walls, floors, 
aud hearthstones, now about twelve months ago, 





and that time only appears to tell in favour of its 
durability. 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGI. 
NEERS. 


YEAR after year the nation has been startled with 
the cry that we had seen our best days, and that the 
engineering trades of England were becoming im. 
poverished by her skilled labourers taking their de- 
parture to other countries, to enrich the engineer. 
ing pursuits of those lands. The question as to our 
skilled labourers may, to a certain extent, be true, 
but it is scarcely so serious as it been repre. 
sented. We have come to this conclusion from a 
careful perusal of the nineteenth, annual report of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers which has 
just been issued. At the close of the year 1869 there. 
were no fewer than 33,539 members enrolled with the 
society, which is the largest number which has ever 
been found upon the books of the society since it 
was established. The society embraces machinists, 
engineers, millwrights, smiths, fitters, pattern 
makers, planers, and various other workmen con- 
nected with the engineering trades. It is the largest 
combination in England, or perhaps in the world, 
having branches in more towns in England, Ireland 
and Scotland, as well as in Australia, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Canada, Malta, Turkey, France, and 
the United States, but the majority of its mem- 


bers are in England. 

The report is of the test interest to the engi- 
neering world, as it places those connected with 
labour and produce in possession of some valuable 
information. The secretary, in submitting the re- 
port, says :—‘‘ That for many years prior to the is- 
suing of the report for 1867 I had the pleasing duty 
of recording year after year a large increase in our 
accumulated fund or balance at the end of each 
year; this, however, is not my good fortune on the 
present occasion, for now, as in 1867-68, I have to 
record a very large diminution in our funds, indeed, 
so much so, that notwithstanding the fact of our 
income having amounted to no less @ sum than 
82,4062. 13s. 24d., our expenditure has exceeded that. 
amount by 22,521/. 14s. 4}d., the total expenditure 
for 1869 having been 104,923/. 7s. 6d. This is a fea- 
ture of great importance to the engineering world, 
and is rendered all the more striking when compared 
with the zeturns for previous years. Although the 
society had 532 more members in 1869 than in 1866, 
or in any subsequent year, the balance in hand at 
the close of last December was smaller than it has 
been for the last six years. The increase in the ex- 
penditure is accounted for “from the lengthened 
depression of trade which we have experienced not 
only in the United Kingdom, but in our colonies 
and the United States of America. 

Besides this, it seems that the amount paid to 
sick members from the Benevolent Fund and the 
Superannuation Fund was considerably larger than 
it was in 1866, when the balance in hand amounted 
to 138,1131. 8s. 3d. During the past year 2112 mem- 
bers have been admitted, the average ages of which 
are 244 years. Of this number 478 were turners, 
1222 fitters, 72 millwrights, 205 smiths, 122 pattorn- 
makers, 6 machine joiners,and 7 planers. The so- 
ciety has paid during the past year as donations ta 
unemployed members the sum of 59,980/. 7s. 1}d., 
to sick members, 17,777/. 18s. 10}d. ; to superannu- 
ated members, 8,0551. 17s. 8d. ; for accidents, 1600/. ; 
and for funeral benefits, 5600/. 8s. 2d. ; being in all,. 
93,0141. 11s. 10d. paid in support of the five princi- 

al benefits of the society, or 2/. 15s. 53d. per mem- 

er. The sum of 80551. 17s. 8d. has been paid to 
superannuated members, and 23511. 1s. has been 
granted to members in distress from the Benevolent 
Fund. During the year five new branches have 
been opened—two in England and three in the 
United States. 


Mr. Lowe’s bill has been published. ‘ Gun” io 
to include a firearm of any description, and an air- 
gun or other kind of gun from which any shot, bul- 
let, or missile can be discharged. ‘lhe licence duty 
of 1/. is to be payable from the first of April last. 
The liability is as follows: “Every person who 
shall use or carry a gun elsewhere t in a dwell- 
ing-house or the curtilage thereof without baving 
in force a licence duly granted to him under this 
act shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds.” Soldiers, 
sailors, volunteers, and constables are excepted 
when in the performance of their duty. “ And also 
any person carrying a gun belonging to @ person 
duly licensed under this act, and by order of such 
licensed person, and for the use of such licensed 
person only, if the person carrying the guo shall 
upon the request of any Officer of inland revenue or 
constabulary, or any constable, give his true name 
and address, and also the true name and address of 
his employer.” “Where a gun is carried in parts 
by two or more persons in é¢ompany, each and 
every one of such persons shall be deemed to carry 


? 


the gun.” 
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STONIO. 


—_———— 
CHAPTER XI. j 

TuErE was another person in the great wine- 
vault, also bound and gagged. The woman Estella 
Le Montez. 

One of the Italians released her mouth from its 
gag, and then he and his five Italian comrades left 
the wine-vault. They glanced around at the scene 
before they left. At one end of tho great cellar, in 
a rude chair, securely bound, sat Estella, pale, but 
in no bodily suffering. 

In the centre of the cellar, in his chair, gagged 
and bound, was something that still bore a horrible 
resemblance to a man who hathbpenri called Silva the 
vonfectioner. 

There was still life enough in this man to re- 
member the dread doom pronounced in the obser- 
vatory by him who, years before, had been called, 
by the enemies of the Villotas, “The Terrible!” 
The doom was this : 

“ Lorenzo Ritzburg, you are to die in this chair!” 

The man in the chair, or what was left of Silva, 
was ever repeating that sentence in his brain— 
which was to be the last part of him to die—thus: 

“Tam to die in this chair! Iam to die in this 
chair! Iam to die in this chair! Because I stole 
and strangled a babe! an innocent child! a babe! 
the babe of Torsa! the babe of Torsa! Iam to 
die in this chair! Why do I not die ? Come, death! 
— death! come, death! Iam to dic in this 
chair!”’ 

At the feet of this miserable wretch was stretched 
the broken-backed Diego Alva, and over him, like 
a huge vampire, hovered Torsetta, about to remove 
the gag from his lips, that truth might be tortured 
from them. 

_ Torsa was removing the gag from the shrivelled 
lips of Silva. Three lamps, left by the Italians, 
cast a red and yellow glare on all. 

Shuddering and crossing themselves, the six 
Italians hurried away, rushed up tlhe ladder in the 
dry well, leaped out into the fresh open air, glad to 
be able to see nothing, hear nothing, of what was 
going to be done down there in the dismal wine- 
vault. And every man of those grave, silent, 
powerful Italians was as pale as a corpse when he 
stood again in the court-yard, into which they 
scrambled from the mouth of the well, as if six 
men buried alive were escaping from the horrors of 
a lower world. 

It was an hour later when Torsa sought the duke, 
and with Torsa came the woman Estella Le Montez. 





[THE EARTHQUAKE. } 


“ Well,”’ said the duke, gazing at the woman, 
who was no longer bound, but was pale and trem- 
bling, ‘‘ why is this spy free ?”’ 

“It is impossible to do justice to Diego Alva 
while she is present, my lord. ‘Torsetta asks that 
the woman be removed.” 

“The woman should not have been left where she 
could hear or see anything. Let her be again 
secured and confined in one of these rooms. If she 
escapes she will betray us.” 

* No, my lord,” cried Estella, who had once been 
very beautiful, and as she spoke she threw herself 
on her knees. “I will not betray you. From what 
passed between Torsa and Don Alva I know who 
you are, my lord. My sister was once a servitor of 
your house. I mean my living sister, Lola, who 
lives now in Lisbon. My other sister was once in 
the employ of the Holy Tribunal. She is dead. 
She died not long ago. But I know all she kept 
concealed for years. I know why Torsa tortures 
Don Alva. I discovered it by what I heard just 
now. It was my sister who saved the life of the 
strangled babe, twenty-five years ago. I was but 
a child then, but my sisters have told me how they 
saved the child. She who is dead thought that 
child the infant Marquis Villota de Lota. So does 
my sister who now lives in Lisbon. So did I, my 
lord, until I learned the truth from what has just 
passed between Torsa and Don Alva. Don Alva 
will not confess, because not to tell the truth is the 
only revenge left to him——”’ 

“Ha! I will make him confess yet!” cried 
Torsa. 

“ Peace, Torsa,”’ said the duke, sterniy. ‘‘ Speak 
on, woman.” 

* Pardon, my lord.”’ 

* Pardon, but not liberty. After a few days you 
shall be set free. But earn your pardon. You 
crept into my household to be a spy upon me. The 
punishment of spies, the world over, is death. 
Earn your pardon. Finish your story.” 

* The son of Torsais a gallant young captain in the 
royal navy, my lord. At least, the child restored to 
life by my sister, after it had been placed in her 
hands as dead by Lorenzo Ritzburg, at the door of 
the torture chamber, twenty-five years ago, is now 
in the harbour of Lisbon, on board the royal frigate 
Donna Josepha, of which he is captain. His name 
is Tola de Lilvota, which is but a transposition of 
of what my sister believed to be his true name and 
title—Villota de Lota. He is called ‘Captain Lil- 
vota,’ and believes himself to be a son of my 
sister.” 

‘“* His character ?” 





No one stands higher for daring and honour in 
the royal navy. Never informed of the belief of his 
supposed mother that he was of noble birth, he has 
relied upon himself to become great. He arrived 
from years of service abroad a few days ago, with 
the expectation of remaining in Lisbon for several 
months. Some influence at court, doubtless exerted 
by Don Alva, has led to orders that he must set sail 
for the Portuguese colonies in America on the Ist of 
November——”’ 

“That will be to-morrow,” interrupted the duke. 
* We have no time to lose, Torsa. ‘The sea will be 
more safe than the land to-morrow,”’ he added, 
thinking of the prophecy of Gomez Villota and of 
Ben-Ahmed. “ At midnight Vitto will return from 
the city with Count Pedro, I hope. We will then all 
embark and hasten to visit Captain Lilvota. Estella 
Le Montez, you go withus. He knows you?” 

“Certainly, my lord, but knows no ill of me, 
whom he calls his aunt.” 

“ He shall hear no ill of you from us. Give Diego 
Alva and Silva a respite, Torsa, and when you have 
told this news to Torsetta, return to aid in raising 
my barge from the bottom of the pond.” 

“Good! I will tell Diego Alva tho news also!’’ 
cried Torsa, as he bounded away, growling with 
jOy- 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Ir was near midnight when the duke and his 
companions, who were impatiently awaiting the 
return of the Italian Vitto from the city,either with 
or without Count Pedro, heard the grating of oars 
against the walls of the covered canal. 

“Hark! there is a boat in the canal,” whispered 
Carlos. 

“Tf it is Vitto, we shall soon hear his whistle,” 
replied Stonio, in the same tone 

** And if the count is with him, Vitto will whistle 
twice,” said the duke, who, with the others, 
stood near the edge of the pond, where Vitto was 
to land. 

It was not so dark that forms could not be readily 
distinguished at a short distance. The moon was 
shining amid masses of clouds, which at times ob- 
scured her light. A silence as of the grave per- 
vaded the great court-yard. Vg 

Lady Hilda, Ullima and Estella had remained 
within the habitable apartments of the old monas- 
tery. Lady Hilda had no desire to be present at 
the capture of the deceived count, nor had Estella 
or Ullima. So these two remained to attend upon 
Lady Hilda. 
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Far down in tho dismal! wine-vault were Diego 
Alva and Silva, half-dead, in truth more dead than 
alive, howling and praying by turns; while near 
them sat Torsetta, thinking not of them but of her 
son, whom she hoped soon to embrace. Wonder- 
ing, too, if that son, stolen from her breast twenty- 
five years before, would love her, would even deign 
to recognise her as his mother. 

Soon those standing at the edge of the pond 
heard a peculiar whistle. 

** Good!” whispered Carlos. “ It is Vitto;” and 
then all held their breath, listening. 

Again that shrill, rattling whistle. 

“Ha!” muttered Torsa, trembling with joy, “ he 
has the count with him! Ho! it was the count 
who bade Silva stramglemy boy! Ho!—‘Go, stran- 
gle the brat!’ said the count. Good! I will talk to 
him about that. Iam Torsa!” 

** Peace,” said the duke, who heard him. “TIT 
have not given the count up to your mercy. Your 
son is soon to be restored to you. I shall punish 
Count Pedro.” 

“Good!” thought Torsa. “The punishment 
will not be light, since Alva and Silva call Ste- 
phano Villota ‘The Terrible!’ Still, I would like to 
punish the man who ordered my babe to be stran- 
gled. I would like to hear him—squeak a little. 
Oh, here comes the boat from the jaws of the 
canal !” 

Yes, there glided a boat, containing but two 
persons. He in the middle, gently plying the 
oars, was Vitto, one of the duke’s six iy- 
guards. He im the stern, wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, was Count Pedro—asleep and snoring. Even 
the shrill whistle which told his enemies of his 
capture, had not broken in upon his snoring. 


The letter forced from Diego Alva by the duke, | 


and delivered privately to the count by Vitto, had 
surprised and delighted Pedro Riaz. Without a 
suspicion of the truth, he fell headlong into the net 
spread for him. 

True, he did not like a night excursion upon the 
Tagus. He preferred the snowy sheets of his 
downy bed. But his appetite had not as 
usual that day—that is to say, voracious—and an 
excursion on the Tagus for a few hours might make 
him hungry. 

We know that to be hungry and thirsty, with 
choice viands and rich iced wines before him in 
profusion, was supreme bliss to Count Pedro. 

He lived only to eat and drink, and to become 
hungry and thirsty again, that he might cat and 
drink again, and so on for life. 

So, partly to triumph over the Villotas before or- 
dering them to execution; partly to storm and rail 
at Lady Hilda, and tell her all her estates were now 
for ever forfeited to him, and to order her to the 
entombment of a nunnery; but principally to get 
an appetite for a magnificent repast he commanded 
his five cooks to have ready for him on his return, 
he resolved to take a little night air on the Tagus, 
with no company but a stranger in the garb of a 
Portuguese fisherman, whose accent was decidedly 
Neapolitan. 

But on the Tagus the noble count was soon lulled 
to sleep in the stern of the boat by the monotonous, 
drowsy boat-song of the Italian, and the still more 
monotonous thud-thud, swish-swash of the oars. 

So Count Pedro, royal treasurer of Portugal, slept 
and snored superbly, little dreaming that never 
again on earth was food more substantial than air 
to pass his lips! 

Had he dreamed of that, he would have called it 
the worst night vision that ever came to mortal man. 

A flourish and twist of the oars whirled the boat 
around and sent it high upon the sandy beach of 
the pond, stern foremost. 

The sudden shock pitched the corpulent count 
forward upon his face, but instantly twelve strong 
hands lifted him up and stood him on his feet on 
solid earth. 

“* Santa Maria!’’ exclaimed the count, wide awake 
after this, but rubbing his eyes and yawning. “I 
have been asleep! Yaw! A little cramped, too, in 
that accursed shell of a boat. Who’s here? I can’t 
make out your faces! Don Alva! Where is Don 
Alva? I was to meet Don Diego Alva.” 

“Lights!” said a deep voice, and ina moment 
six or eight torches flared up, sputtering with oil 
and rosin in the hands of as many men. 

“ Santa Maria! what docs this mean ?” cried the 
amazed count, glaring, half-blinded, around him. 

“Tam Torsa!” growled a harsh voice, as a heavy 
hand was laid on one of his fat shoulders. 

“But what is that to me? Hands off! Would 
you touch the royal treasurer of Portugal ?” 

“ Aye, and bind him too,” replied Torsa, with a 
mocking laugh, and suiting his actions to his 
words. 

Few men conld equal Torsa in binding a prisoner, 
and the hands of the astounded count were tied 
behind him in an instant. 

“Good life! what does this mean ?—this outrage ! 
this—this——” 

“Iam Stephano Villota!” interrupted a deep, 





powerful voice, and the duke stepped forward face 
to face with the captive destroyer of his house. 

Count Pedro, with his very marrow turning to 
ice, stared steadily into the stern, majestic, aveng- 
ing face, and then exclaimed : 

“Tho Terrible! lam lost! I ama dead man! 
Oh! Til make full restoration! A word from me 
will reverse all the decrees—royal and ecclesias- 
tical! Pardon!” and down on his knees, with a 
great groan of terror and overtaken guilt, sank 
Pedro Riaz. 

“ To the winc-vault with him!” commanded the 
duke. 

“The what? the where? Oh! what for ?” 

“To see how ‘The Terrible’ punishes Diego Alva 
and Lorenzo Ritzburg. Oh, gluttonous villain, 
thou art under the feet of the Villotas at last! 
Away with him, men!” 

The horror and dismay of the Count was far 
from being lessened when he was lowered into the 
weli, amid the flare and glare of fiercely flaming 
torches, and the swarthy face of Torsa near him, 
his voice growling into his ears: 

“Tt was thou who didst command my babe to be | 
strangled! Ha! I am going to strangle thee! I 
shall make thee as lean asa@ skeleton! ‘Thy ac- 
cursed avarice and ambition made me childless! 
made me a torturer! 

The count yelled. Torsa had enapped at him 
with his teeth, and driven them like ti 
into the throat of the royal treasurer; did it as he} 
aided the Italians to lower the corpulent noble in 
the well. 

“My lord the dulke ?” 

“No amore of that. Patience. I will punish this 


an. 
“Do yon hear?” whispered Torsa. “ You are to 
be punished by ‘The Terrible!’ Ha!” i 

The count yelled again. Torsa, remembering 
just then his led babe, had found it impos- 
sible to resist a desire to bite the count again. 

This time he snapped off half of the coumt's left 
ear. \ 

“ Torsa.!” cried the duke above, at the brink of 
the well. 

“‘ My lord! I am perfectly satisfied now,” shouted 
Torsa far down in the well, where he and the Italians 4 
were forcing the huge count into the wine-vault. 

Indescribable was the dismay of the count when 
he was confronted with his two ensnared agents in 
his long career of successful crime. The reader may 
imagine it. We cannot portray it. 

The outlawed duke soon came down into the wine- 
vault, Writing materials were produced, placcd | 
before the count, and a full denial of all the charges 
against the Villotas written by him, together with 
a confession of his designs and acts to destroy that 
family and secure the Villota estates for himself. 

To all of these statements the terrified count and 
Diego Alva willingly signed their names and affixed 
their seals, to escape being delivered into the hands 
of Torsa, 

There was still enongh life left in Silva to permit 
him to write legibly the signature he had not dared 
to use for many years—“ Lorenzo Ritzburg.” 

It was an hour after midnight whcn this writing, 
signing, and sealing was complete, and then the 
duke ordered all to embark in the large barge. 

“And these?” asked Stonio, pointing at the 
three captives. 

“ Are to remain here,” replied the duke, coldly. 

“ How long, my brother?” 

“ For ever,”’ said the duke, ina stern voice, “It 
is thus Stephano avenges Gomez !” . 

The three condemned began to fill the wine-vault 
with their cries for merey. 

The duke, who was the last to leave the vault, re- 
garded the justly punished wretches sternly for a 
moment, and then said : 

“You, Lorenzo Ritzburg, remember what mercy 
you showed to Gomez Villota. And you, ton, Diego 
Alva. You stole the bag of gunpowder which was 
intended to shorten his agony at the burning stake, 
and substituted for ita bag of sand. Wretches, 
were I to spare you, you could live but a few days! 
Ask no mercy from me. As for you, Pedro Riaz, 
you are to behold your agents in crime die before 
your eyes. Orshould they live until these lamps 
are burnt out—you saw m7 servitors fill thom just 
now—you, in total darl:ucss, will hear their dying 
cries. You, if Heaven spares this spot in the ven- 
geance soon to fall upon Lisbon, may live for cays. 
You, glutton that you are, are to dieof hunger and 
thirst! Until you ad", feed on air and the remem- 
brance of your crimes !”’ 

With these terrible words the duke left the vault 
and hastened above, where he found all except Gal- 
vez and Ullima awaiting him in the barge. 

“Weare ready, my brother,” said Stouio, near 
whom sat Lady Hilda. 

“Take these, my brother,” replied the duke, as 
he gave Stonio the writings signed by the three 
captives. “I do not go with you. Galvez and 


? 


Lilvota to sct sail from the harbour as speedily as 
possible. Let there be no delay. Indeed, if that 
which Hst#lia suys be true, you will barely have 
time to reach the frigate before she weighs anchor, 
It is now the tirst of November, and Captain Lil- 
vota’s orders are to weigh anchor at daylight. ‘The 
frigate is to touch at Brest, in France. There you 
will disembark, and Carlos will then advise you of 
what course to take. Farewell! It may be that 
we shall mect no more on earth.” 

The brothers embraced, and parted. The barge 
glided into the dark month of the covered canal, 
= seon after floated upon the waters cf the 
Tagus. 

Urged by eight oars, it on with great speed 
for hours, antl Estella, eae familiar with the 
harbour and knew where the frigate was moored, 
said, pointing towards a man-of-war barely visible 
in the last few moments of the deep darkness of the 
departing night: 

* There lies the Donna Josepha!” 

“And we have short time to get aboard,” said 
Carlos, “ for they are weighing ancher.alweady.”” 

The regular tramp of seamen ayound the capstan 
of the frigate—which, however, was not very far 


from the barge—could be h 

The barge was soon alongside, and the officer of 
the deck, supposing it to be a boat from the admi- 
a final orders, permitted Stonio to ascend 
‘to deck 


“ T amst sco Captain Lilvota immediately,” said 


“ Important ? 
“ Vitaly, to him and ethers.” 
“The captain is up, and in his cabin,” began the 
officer, but just then a in the uniform of a 
ese naval captam advanced, saying in a 
wif, frank voice: 
“No, Iam here. Jam the captain of this frigate, 


senor, Itrust have ht a countermand to 
the order to soil if fora 


y- ‘To-day is to be 
a gegnd gala day im old Lisbon—All Saints’ Day, 


you know. 1'd give a gack ef doubloons to spend it 

“ Youraunt, Estella Le Miontez, is in that barge,” 
said Stonio, as we will @ontinue to call our hero, 
“and she has important news for you.” 

“Oh! then let her come aboard at once,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ but I can’t delay the ship.” 

*'That docs not matter,” replied Stonio. 

Estella Le Montez was soon aboard and after 
hafew words had been exchanged by her and the 
captain, the latter gave orders that all in the barge 
should be permitted to come aboard. 

With Estellay and Stonio, and Lady Hilda he 
then descended to his cabin. 

Captain Lilvota was a man of short and powerful 
frame, and however much he may have resembled in 
his infancy the infant Marquis de Lota, all simi- 
larity of form, size, and feature had been ontgrown. 

He had a bold, daring, bluff, seaman-like face, 
with frank, brave black eyes, in which was none of 
the deep, intellectual fire which made the eyes of 
Stonio a romarkable feature, but eyes. replete with 
honest courage and a desire to do his duty at all 
times. 

He was, in short, a frank-hearted, excellent man, 
deeply in love with his perilous calling, full of fire 
and honest ambition, anda man well-titted for the 
post he filled. 

He heard with undisguised amazement the tale 
told by Estella Le Montez, and when she said: 

“Though they fear you, so high in rank, may 
despise them and reject them, they are your father 
and mother !” 

“Of course they are,” cried the captain, heartily, 
“and but that a court-martial and disgrace would 
come of it, I'd ’bout ship and hurry to let them 
know I om not ashamed of honest parents, no 
matter what thc7 have been forced to be. By my 
stars, I’m glad to know that Iam a son of any- 
body!” he added, with a joyous laugh, for the sup- 
posed stain upon his birth had ever been like a sore 
in his heart. 

His joy and surprise, on being told that his father 
and mother were at that moment on deck, trembling 
to hear the result of Hstella’s story, were exces- 
sive and vociferous. 

“Bring them down! Let me see them!’ he 
shouted. “ What! has fortune kept in store for 
me the embrace of a f:ther, the kiss of an honest, 
virtuous mother? Hurrah!” : 

And laughing and sobbing, the great-hearted 
sailor awaited the return of Hstella with Torsaand 
Torsetta. 

We leave this meeting of Torsa and Torsetta 
and their long-lost Pepino to the imagination of 
the reader. 

The Donna Josepha sailed on steadily and 
swiftly, rapidly leaving fated Lisbon behind, and 
ere that calamity, of which those within the frigate 
little dreamed, fell upon the great capital of lor- 
tugal, was cleavin, her way through the waves of 





Ullima remain here with me. Persuade Captain 


he sea. 
Of the fate which on that day befell Lisbon we 
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shall speak briefly, transcribing literally from a 
Jate historical account of the great earthquake, 
which was compiled from various narrations of 
eye-witnesses of that stupendous calamity, which 
Ged the whole civilized world with horror. 

Says the historian from whom we quote : 

“Lisbon had frequently been shaken, yet no 
danger had ever been looked for from this cause 
by its rulers or its people; nor can philosophy 
offer any explanation why this great capital 
should have been made the focus of a grand con- 
ynision that reached from the Baltic on the one 
continent to the American lakes on the other; nor 
why the fatal effects of this great earthquake, whose 
oscillations extended to Sweden, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, the Antilles, and to Canada, should 
have fallen upon the unhappy people of Lisbon 
ulone. 

*€ * * * * 

“The morning of November 1, 1775, broke fair 
and warm over Lisbon. A soft east wind blew, 
and the sky was cloudless. It was a high festi- 
val of the Roman Church; the chapels and ca- 
thedrals were filled with immense throngs of wor- 
shippers; the English merchants had not yet gone 
to their counting-houses; the royal family were 
still in the palace. Suddenly a roar was heard like 
the peal of countless thunderbolts; a terrible 
shock struck the city, and it fell. Several other 
shocks followed, and completed its destruction. 
The royal family had just time to rush from the 
palace as it crumbled to pieces above their heads. 
The magnificent churches waved for a moment 
backward and forward, and then, falling upon the 
countless throngs of worshippers, buried them in 
their ruins! 

“The tall houses were dashed down upon the 
narrow streets, and crushed their inmates as they 
strove to fly from the tottering walls. A sudden 
darkness brooded over the city, caused by the 
thick clouds of dust, beneath which rose the 
shrieks of the wounded, the wail of the living, and 
the ery of the fallen metropolis. More than thirty 
thousand persons perished in that awful moment. 
Many of the survivors were killed by the fall of 
the buildings, as they fled wildly through the 
streets. The Spanish ambassador was struck down, 
and died. Nobles and fair women, priests, monks 
and nuns, the rich and the poor, who were yet 
unhurt, fled ina vast throng to the great square, 
until forty thousand miserable human beings had 
found a temporary refuge in its midst. 

“But now the tidal wave came up to do its 
work! A wild storm raged over the city; the sea, 
rushing into the harbour, overflowed the great 
square, and swept thousands into the deep! 

“The people rushed madly towards the open 
country ; clambered over the ruins of houses and 
churches, over the heaps of dead and the countless 
wounded ; forgot, in their terror, the ties of nature 
or the claims of friendship, and made their way as 
best they could out of the accursed city! In this 
fearful os many were destroyed by the falling 
ruins; others sank down from weakness; the 
women, the children, and the ten died from 
excess of terror. we 
* * + * * 

“The city took fire. The flames broke forth in 
the churches ; the houses were in flames. The fire 
raged eight days. The aceumulated wealth of cen- 
turies, the fruit of terrible tyranny in the East, or 
of the horrible traffic in slaves ; the costly offerings 
of the pions in the churches; the savings of ages 
melted quickly away, or become ashes. ro 
palace, adorned with tapestry of un ed 
elegance, and filled with silver and gold, was 
totally consumed. When the fire died out, 
fairest portion of Lisbon was only a heap of 
blackened ruins.” 

So speaks history of this dread fate of the Por- 
tuguese capital; and Stephano Villota, standing 
daringly upon the loftiest wall of the ruined mon- 


astery, escaped unhurt. The earthquake did not | di 


even shake the area of the ancient place. The 

waters of the Tagus, swollen by the tidal wave, 

swept roaring at the base of its ancient river walls, 

and poured through the covered canal in a fierce 

torrent, causing the pond to rise many fect. But 

wo vikentien ae the earth shook the ruined monas- 
ry. 

From early dawn, Stephano gazed towards the 
distant city, confidently awaiting the fulfilment of 
the two prophecies he had returned to Portugal to 
witness—the prophecy of Gomez Villota, at the 
burning stake, and the prophecy of the dying 
——_ a - 

@ wail patiently, grasping a powerful tele- 
Scope he had saved when he fied from the city. 
Twenty-five times, to the very hour, had the earth 
gone around the sun, after the death of Gomez Vil- 
lota, when the prophecy became fact. 

Stephano Villota witnessed the dread punishment 
of that eity which had put his noble brother to an 
infamous death. 

As the lofty churches waved to and fro, and fell ; 








as he saw the city heaved upwards like a wave of 
the sea; as he heard the appalling ernsh; as he 
heard the sea rush in to destroy ; as the cries of 
perishing tens of thousands were filling the darkened 
air; as the red flames burst forth devouring the 
=F yaa raised bis eyes towards heaven, and 
said : 

“Gomez, my brother, thou art avenged! What is 


to? 


the vengeance of man to the vengeance of heaven! 





CONCLUSION. 
Ten days after the fall of Lisbon, Galvez visited 
the ruined city. The outlawed duke met him on his 
return. The face of old Galvez was very grave, and 


his voice was very subdued as he addressed the |. 


duke. 

‘My lord,” he said, as they sat upon the river 
wall and gazed towards Lisbon, “the vengeance of 
Heaven has fallen fearfully upon Lisbon. It is said 
nearly a hundred thousand people of all ranks have 
perished. There is no doubt that fully fifty thou- 
sand have died. ‘The streets are impassable from 
the ruins and heaps of dead. But those who es- 
caped are beginning to return. Only one terrible 
sound fills the air, my lord—the wails of the living. 
It is a city of wailing mourners. My lord, all the 
enemies of your noble house are dead.” 

“* Itis well,” replied the duke, calmly. ‘ Perhaps 
ea have left those three to Heaven’s vengeance 
also.”’ 

> pointed towards the mouth of the well as he 
spoke. 

Pe My lord,” said old Galvez, “they perished— 
if they are dead, and of course they must be dead 
—by the vengeance of Heaven. When the water 
rushed in from the sea, swelling the river, backing 
the water up and raising the level of that pond 
many feet, the mouth of the well was submerged.” 

““True,”’ said the duke, shuddering. 


“Those in the wine-vault were undoubtedly alive | 


when the water swept in,” continued Galvez. 
“The water poured into the well, rushed into the 
underground passages, filled the vaults, and of 
course drowned those three rascals like so many 
rats. Oh,I have no pity forthem! But I heard 
news in the city, my lord.” 

** Repeat thy news, Galvez.” 

“Itis believed that Don Diego Alva and Count 
Pedro, the royal treasurer, perished amid the ruins 
of the Ulloa palace. 

“It is well that it should be so beli-ved, Galvez.” 

‘* All the royal family escaped except the Prince 
Enrique.” 

“Ah! And what of him ?” 

**He’s dead, my lord. He escaped all injury on 
the day of the earthquake; but when the ruins 
were burning he became a plunderer.” 

“ A plunderer !” 

“‘A robber, my lord. He even led the fiercest of 
the banditti which swarmed for rapine. Three da 
ago, while he and others were prowling about the 
ruins of the great cathedral, seeking for certain 
jewels and golden vessels said to be buried therein, 
an image of St. Peter, tons in weight, suddenly top- 
pled over from where it had stood in a niche in the 
wall, twenty fect above the head of the prince, and 
crushed him.” 

‘Crushed him, Galvez!” 

“ True, my lord, crushed him toa jelly. Blessed 
be St. Peter, and all his images! Especially that 
which I saw to-day, lying across something that 
had been Prince Enrique, Duke del Lorno! 
Amen!” 

“ His body lies there yet!” 

“Oh, the royal family has not returned to the 
city yet; and those who have, have not begun to 
bury any except their dead relatives.” 

“But the mother of the prince ?” 

“She has gone mad, my “1? 

“Gone mad!” : 

“True, my lord. That is, she did before she 
ied ” 


“ Oh, then she is dead ?”” 
“ Leaped into the Tagus yesterday, crying : ‘ Vil- 
lota, thou art avenged !’”’ 

“* Heaven have mercy on her soul !”’ exclaimed the 
duke. ‘‘No vengeance of mine was ever aimed at 
the woman I loved in my youth.” 

Galvez continued to speak of the fearful sights 
he had seen in the miserable eity, but finding that 
the duke was plunged in a reverie, moved away. 

The Donna Josepha touched at Brest, and those 
who had embarked on her from the barge disem- 
barked. 

Carlos then informed Stonio that the duke’s in- 
structions were, that he, Stonio, should use the in- 
fluence of the English nobleman, of whom slight 
mention has been made in this story, to have the 
decrees against the Villota family annulled, while 
Carlos was to return to the ruined monastery. 

Stonio and Lady Hilda were married in France, 
and then set out for London, with Sanlez and Pietro. 

The others, inc!uding the six Italians and Torsa 
and Torsetta, returned to Portugal with Carlos. 


Seareely had Stonio and his bride been a week in 
Leadon, when he received a letter reading thus : 
Lisgon, Dec. 20th, 1775. 
“Dean Fernanpo—Come to us. All decrees 
against our family are annulled. Our titles and 
estates restored to us. Lady Hilda’s Montredores 
estates are still hers... At a single interview with 
King José I obtained hisardentfriendship. I have 
work for you to do, stone-cutter! Your hands, 
though now the hands of the rich and powerful 
Marquis de Lota, must carve from marble a mouu- 
meut to the memory of our unfortunate brother, 
Gomez the Martyr. STEPHANO.” 
THE END. 





LEIGHTON HALL. 


———>—_____ 
CHAPTER XIX, 
Love will never bear enslaving ; 
Summer garments suit him best ; 
Bliss itself is uot worth having, 
If we’re by compulsion blest. Moore. 

Mavupe spent her summer vacation at Unele 
Philip’s, where she was received with every ce- 
monstration of joy by each one of the family. 

Mande did not talk to Edna quite so much as 
usual at first. She was studying her closely, ail 
trying to recall what she had heard Georgie say of 
Mrs. Charlie Churchill’s looks. Then she began 
to lay little traps for her, and Edna fell into some 
of them, and then got out again so adroitly, 
that Mande was kept in a constant fever of excite- 
ment, until one day, earlyin August, when, in 
walking by herself up the road which led to Pros- 
pect Cottage, she stumbled upon John Heyford, 
who had arrived the night before, and was on his 
way, he said, to call on her. 

“T was up here a few years ago,” he explained, 
as they walked: back together, *‘and I retained sv 
pleasant a remembrance of the mountain scencry, 
that I wanted to see it again, so, as I could have « 
vacation of two weeks, I came first to Oakwood, 
but it was lonely there with Georgie gone; you 
know, and hearing you were here, I resolved to 
come too, You are stopping at a farm-house, I 
believe. I have an indistinct recollection of Mr. 
Overton ; a queer old fellow, isn’t he ?” 

He talked very fast,and Maude did not hear more 
than half he said, for her own tumultuous thoughts. 
If Louise Overton were really Edna Churchill then 
John Heyford would recognise her at once, for he 
had been with her at the time of the accident and 
seen her frequently before. 

“Yes, I have her now,’ Mande thought, as she 
said to John, “ Mr. Overton has a niece living with 
him, Miss Lonise Overton, a pretty little creature. 
whom you aresure to fall in love with. I hardly 
think she could have been here before.’ 

“No, I think not. Ihave no recolletion of see- 
ing a person of that name. Pretty, is she?’’ John 
answered as indifferently as if he really had no idea 
of meeting any young lady at the farm-honse, except 
Mande herself, and that his sole object that morn- 
ing was to call upon the girl chatting so gaily at. 
his side, and telling him how pretty and charming 
and sweet Miss Overton was, and how he was 
certain to lose his heart at once. 

** Suppose I have lost it already,’ John said gal- 
lantly, glancing at Maude, whoxe cheeks flushed a 
little, and who tossed her head airily and made him 
some xy 4 reply. 

Of allthe young men she had known Mande- 
liked John Heyford the best. She had thought him 
a little awkward and rustic when she first saw him 
at Oakwood, but had recognised through all the 
genuine worth and goodness of the man, and felt 
that he was true as steel. He was greatly improved. 
since that time, and Maude was not unconsciou» 
of the attention she was attracting, as she sauntered. 
slowly on with the handsome stranger at her side. 
Edna saw them coming. Indeed, she had watched 
all the morning for John, for she knew he was to 
have reached the hotel the night before, and that 
he would call on Miss Somerton that morning, 
and be introduced to her; and her conscience 
smote her a little for the part she was acting. 

“Tf only Uncle Philip was not so foolish about 
it, I believe I should tell Maude at once,” she 
thought, as after Maude’s departure for a walk 
she made her toilet in expectation of John Heyford’s 
call. 

Edna wore white a great deal thissummer, and 
her dress this morning was a nicely fitting pique 
relieved by a bow of lavender at her throat and «a 
bit of heliotrope in her hair. She knew she was 
looking well, and but for the consciousness that 
she was acting a part, would have been really glad 
to see John Heyford, who came up with Maude as 
unconcernedly as possible, and was presented to 
“ Miss Overton.” Very curiously Maude watched 
them, feeling chagrined and disappointed that 
neither manifested the slightest token of recogni- 
tion, but metas entire strangers. 








“It’s funny, when I am so sure,” she thonght ; 
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and for several days sho lived in a constant fever ' 





“Yon have dealt fairly with me, Edna, and I 


of excitement'and perplexity. | thank yon for it, and will be your friend just as I 


Regularly each day John came to the cottage, and 
stayed so long that Becky suspected him to be} 
“Miss Maude’s beau;” while Ruth Gardner, who | 
was there frequently to help make up the game of | 
croquet, interpreted his manner differently, and 
guessed that while he jested with and teased Miss | 
Somerton, his preference was for Edna, who was 
evidently bent upon not enconraging him in the | 
least, er giving him a chance to speak. 

But John kad his chance af last, ona morning 
when Maude and Ruth, with Marcia Beiknap and | 
the Unitarian minister, were playing croquet upon | 
the lawn behind the farm-house ; and Edna, who 
was not fecling well, was sitting alone ona gar- 
den seat. Uncle Philip was gone, andas Aunt 
Beckie was busy with her dinner in the kit- | 
chen, there was nothing in the way, and John told | 
his story in that frank, out-spoken manner which | 
characterised all he did. 

It was not like Charlie’s wooing; it lacked the 
impetuons, boyish fire which refused to be denied ; 
and yet Edna knew that the love offered to her now 
was worth far more than Charlie’s love had been ; 
that with John Heyford she could rest secure, 
knowing that no shadow of wrong had ever soiled 
his reputation. And for a moment she hesitated, 
und thought of Annie, whom she loved, and looked 
up into the honest eyes regarding her so eagerly, 
and coming gradually to have a sorry, anxious ex- 
pression as she did not answer. 

“Won't you speak to me, Edna?” he said. 
“*Won’t you answer me ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Heyford,” she cried at last, “I am so 
eorry you have told me this, for I don’t believe I 
ean say yes—at least, not now. Give me till to- 
morrow, and then if I find that Ican be to you 
what I ought to be, I will.” 

John did not press her further; and when tho 
eroquet party came round from the lawn, they 
found Edna sitting there alone, and Mr. Heyford 
gone back to the hotel. 

That night, when Uncle Philip came from the 
post-office, he brought a letter from Aunt Letitia, 
enclosing one from Roy. It was only a pleasant, 
friendly letter, telling of his journeyings and his 
mother’s health, which did not seem to improve ; 
but it showed that Roy Leighton remembered his 
dear little sister, as he called her, and it sealed 
John Heyford’s fate. 

Edna had no thought of ever marrying Roy, but 
she could not marry John, and she sat down to tell 
him so on paper, fecling that she could do it in this 
way with less of pain and embarrassment to them 
both. And as she wrote, Roy’s letter lay open be- 
side her, and Maude came bounding up the stairs 
and stood at her side, almost before she knew that 
slo was coming. With a quick motion she put 
Roy’s letter away, but not until Maude’s eyes had 
glanced at and recognised the hand writing. 

“Eureka—I have found it!” she whispered, 
softly, and then to Edna’s utter astonishment, 
Maude knelt down beside her, and putting her 
arm around her neck, said to her: 

“Dotty, don’t be angry, will you? I always find 
out things, and you are Edna Churchill.” 

Edna felt as if she were suffocating. Her throat | 
closed spasmodically, so that she could not speak ; 
and for an instant she sat motionless staring at 
Maude, who, frightened at the expression of her 
a kissed her lips, and forchead, and cheek, and 
eaid : 

“Don’t take it so hard. Nobody shall know 
your secret from me; nobody, I assure you. 
have guessed it ever so long. It was the jet which 
first suggested it to me. Roy spoke of his sister once 
Jast winter, and said he had sent her some orna- 
ments of jet, and then it flashed over me that my 
little Dotty was the girl in whom I had been so in- 
terested ever since I first heard of her. Speak to 
me, Dot. You are not offended ?” 

“No,” Edna gasped at last. ‘Only it came so 
sudden. { am glad you know. I wanted you to 
know it; it seemed so like a miserable deception I 
was living all the time.” 

And then with Mande’s arms around Edna’s neck, 


always have been. Let there be no difference be- 
tween us, aridin proof thereof, kiss me once, please 
—just once. 1 will never ask it again.” 

He stooped down to her, and she gave the boon 
he asked, and said to him, in a choking voice: 

** God bless you, Mr. Heyford, for the noble man 
you are; and may you one day find a wife tenfold 
more worthy of you than I can ever be.” 

They walked slowly back to the house, and found 
Maude waiting for them, with her mallet in hand and 
Uncle Philip in close custody, anda most lugubrious 
expression on his face. Maude, who was neurly 
croquet mad, had waylaid the old man, and cap- 
tured him, and coaxed a mallet into his hand, and 


| was leading him in triumph to the playground, 
| when John and Edna came up, and she insisted 


upon their joining her. 

“A four-hand game was so much nicer,’”’ she 
said; “and Mr. Heyford and Uncle Philip were so 
fairly matched,”’ and she looked so jaunty in her 
short, coquettish dress, and pleaded so skilfully, 
that John took the offered mallet, and, sad as was 
his heart just then, he found a moment in which to 
think how pretty Miss Somerton was, and how 
gracefully she managed ker mallet, and how small 
and well-shaped was the little foot she poised so 


| skilfully upon the balls when bent upon croquet- 


ing. 

Maude Somerton was very beautiful, and had 
there been no Edna in the background, John Hey- 
ford would undoubtedly have gone down before her 
charmslongere this. ‘There was a wondrous power 
in her sunny blue eyes, and a fascination in her 
coaxing, winning ways, which few men could resist. 
Even sturdy Uncle Philip felt their influence, and 
under the witching spell of her beauty did things 
for which, when he was alone, he called himself ‘a 


pranks.” 

Maude sported the first short dress which had 
appeared in the vicinity, and she looked so odd, 
and pretty withal, in her girlish costume of white, 
trimmed with a pale buff, and she wore such stylish 
gaiters, and showed so much of them, with their 
silken tassels, that Uncle Philip confessed to a 
*curis feeling,’ and was not quite sure whether 
it was quite the thing for an old chap like him to 
let his eyes rest so often on those little foet, 
and that trim lithe form, which flitted so airily 
around the wickets, and made such havoc with the 
enemy’s balls. It surely was not well for a young 
man like John to look at her often, he decided, es- 
pecially when arrayed in that short dress, which 
made her look so like a little girl, and showed her 
feet so plainly. , 

Uncle Philip was not certain, at first, about en- 
dorsing the short skirts ; but when, in the course of 
the game, he twice awkwardly stepped on Edna’s 
long train, which she could not keep aitogether out 
of the way, he changed his mind, and inly resolved 
that his niece should at once adopt a style which 
had so much of common sense to commend it to 
one’s favour. 

They had a merry game, and John was interested 
in spite of himself, accepted Uncle Philip's invi- 
tation to stay to dinner, and felt a queer little throb 
in his veins when Maude, acknowledging Edna and 
himself victors, insisted upen crowning them as 
such, and wove a wreath of myrtle for Edna’s hair, 
while for him she gathered a bouquet, and fastened 
it in his button-hole. 

She had said to Edna, “I shall tell Mr. Heyford 
that I know your secret. I must talk to somebody 
about it.” 

And seizing the opportunity when Edna was in 
the house consulting with Becky about the desert, 
she told him what she had discovered, and waxed 
so enthusiastic over “little Dot,” and arranged the 
bouquet in his button-hole a little more to her 
liking, and stood, with her glowing face and fragrant 
breath, so near to him, and did it all so innocently, 
that John began to wonder he had never before ob- 
served “ how very beautiful Miss Somerton was, and 
what pleasant ways she had.” 

He did not, however, think her as beautiful as 





the two girls talked a long, long time of Edna’s 
early life, of Charlie, and of Roy, whose letter Edna 
showed to Maude, and of whom she never tired of 
hearing. Thus it came about that Edna’s note to 
John was never finished, and Edna gave him his 
answer verbally the next morning, when, punctual 
to the appointed time, he came and walked with 
her alone down to the clump of chesnut trees, which 
grew near the roadside. Sometling in Edna’s face 
when he first saw it that morning in part prepared 
him, but the blow cut deep and hurt him cruelly. 
Still without love, John did not want any woman 
for his wife; and when Edna said, “I respect and 
like you more than any man I know, but cannot 
find in my heart the love you ought to have in re- 
turn for what you give,” he did not urge her, but 
took both her hands in his, and kissing them reve- 
rently, said: 


Edna. No one could be that, at present, in his es- 
| timation; but he thought her a very charming girl, 
| who wore handsome boots ; and when he went bask 
| to the hotel at night, his heart, though very sore 
/and sad, was not ery J crushed and desolate. 
| He played croquet the next day and the next, 
| two hours at a time sometimes, with Edna for his 
| partner, but oftener with Maude, who, being the 
| champion player, undertook to teach him and cor- 
rect some of his faults. He must not poke, nor 
| stand behind, nor strike too hard, nor go after 
| other balls when he could as well make his wicket 
| first. And John tried hard to learn and do his 
| teacher justice, and became at last almost as in- 
| terested in the game as Maude herself, whom he 
| sometimes beat. And when, at the end of his two 
| weeks’ vacation, he bade Edna good-bye and went 
| back to his business in London, he seemed much 


silly old fool, to be so carried away with a girl’s |- 





like himself, and Edna felt that he was bevring his 
disappointment bravely, and that in-time life would 
= - him just what it had been before he thought 
of her. 

Mande’s departure followed close upon John’s, 
and as she bade Kdna good-bye, she said = : 

‘“‘T shall never rest, Dotty, till I see you at Leigh. 
ton, where you belong. But I want you to go there 
first as Louise Overton. Take my word for it, you 
will succeed better so with la mére, and possibly 
with le frére too. When they come home I am 
going to manage for you. See now if I don’t. 
Adieu.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits when most brief. Barton. 

Roy Lrreuron remained abroad for little more 
than a year, and then, sometime in July, came 
back to his home, which had never seemed so 
pleasant and attractive as on the summer after- 
noon when he drove through the well-kept grounds, 
and up to the side door, where his servants were 
assombled to welcome him. Travelling abroad had 
not greatly benefited his mother, who returned 
almost as much an invalid as when she went away, 
and who, to her other ailments, now added that of 
rapidly failing eyesight. There were films growing 
over both her eyes, so that she could only see her 
beautiful home indistinctly, and after greeting the 
domestics, shé went at once to her own room, while 
Roy repaired to ‘the library, where lay several let- 
ters, which had come for him within the last few 
days. One was in Miss Letitia Pepper’s hand- 
writing, and Roy opened that first, and found, as 
he expected, that it inclosed one from Edna. 

She did not write in her usual cheerful tone, and 
scemed very sorry that she had not been able to 
make him a single payment during the year. 

“My school is not so large as at first,” she 
wrote; “and I was so anxious to pay another debt, 
of which I once told you, I believe. I have paid 
that all, except twenty-five pounds, and you don’t 
know how happy it makes me that I can almost see 
m — clear, and shall soon owe no one but your- 
self. 

“Tam so glad that you are coming home again, 
for though I do not know you, it has seemed lonely 
with you so far away, and I gladly welcome you 
back again. If I thought your mother would not 
be angry I would send my love to her, but if you 
think she will, don’t give it to her, please.”’ 

“T shall take the risk, anyway,” Roy thought, 
and carrying the letter to his mother, he read it 
aloud, and then, as she seemed interested and in- 
clined to talk, he proposed going himself to see 
Miss Pepper, and ascertain, if possible, where Edna 


was. 

Mrs. Churchill did not quite favour this plan, and 
still she did not directly oppose it, but sat talking 
of “the girl,” as she designated her, until the 
summer twilight was creeping down the hills 
and Georgie Burtor came in with Maude Somerton. 
It was more than a year since Georgie had met 
with Roy. She had been more disappointed than 
she cared to own, at his having departed for 
the Continent without a word of hope for her 
who had waited so long and so patiently for 
him. True, he had written to her occasionally dur- 
ing his absence, and once, when describing an ex- 
cursion among the Alps, and the wild, romantic 
scenery, he had said : 

“I wish you had been with me, Georgie; you 
would have enjoyed it so much.” 

As Georgie did not know of Roy’s letters to 
Edna, or that every one contained a similar wish, 
expressed often in stronger language, she still tried 
to take courage, and hoped for the consummation 
of her wishes. But she treated him a little indiffe- 
rently, and there was in her manner a coyness 
which, while it was new to Roy, rather pleased him 
than otherwise, and made him think how much she 
was improved. 

Maude was her same old self, chatty, full of life 
and spirits, and a little inquisitive withal. 

“Had Mrs. Churchill or Roy ever heard from 
Mrs. Charlie during their absence, and where did 
they suppose she was ?”” “ 

Roy answered that “he had heard from hera 
few times by way of her aunt, but that he did not 
know where she was, as sho still chose to keep her 
place of abode & secret from them.” 

Having said so much, he would gladly have 
changed the conversation, but his mother was not 
inclined to de so, and she talked about ‘the girl” 
and Roy’s proposition to find her if possible, and 
bring her home with him. 

‘* He thinks I need some young person with me,” 
she said ; ‘and perhaps I do, for mysight is failing 
every day, and soon | shall be blind.” 

Her lip quivered a little, and then she added: 

“But whether this Edna would be the one, I do 
not know.. What do you think, Georgie. I must 
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nave somebody, and I've given up all hopes of Roy’s 


marrying. 

The last remark was uttered a little impatiently, 
‘or Mrs. Churchill’s great desire now was to have 
her boy married, and married, too, to Georgie Bur. 
ton, whom she thought he treated shamefully, tell- 
ing him when talking with him on the subject that 
“everybody supposed they were engaged, and had 
deen so for years, and it was not right thus to stand 
in Georgie’s way, and diminish her chances as he 
did.” 

When she said what she did with regard to Roy’s 
never marrying, there wasa slight flush on Georgie’s 
brow, while Roy laughed merrily, and said: “* Don’t 
get disco , mother, I shall astonish you yet 
with a daughter-in-law, and meantime a tell 
her, Georgie, what you think of my finding Edna, 
and bringing her here as a companion for my 
mother in place of ‘ that wife’ who is to come come 
time, you know.” 

There wasa merry twinkle in his eye as he said 
that, and Georgie looked rather conscious as she 
replied that, ‘if Edna were the right kind of person 
she should think it an excellent plan.” 

** And we will never know what sheis until we try 
her,” Roy replied ; while Maude, who had becn 
sitting very quiet during this conversation now 
spoke up and said: “ In case you cannot find Edna, 
allow me to make a suggestion, and propose for Mrs. 
Churchill’s companion a dear little friend of mine; 
a charming person every way, pretty, andlady-like, 
and refined ; in short, just the one to be with Mrs. 
Churchill. I refer to that Miss Overton whom I 
met last year, niece to Mr. Philip Overto6n, Roy’s 
agent, you know. I wish you would take her, Mrs. 
Churchill ; I am so sure you would like her.” 

Mrs. Churchill was not yet quite prepared for 
Edna, and as she really did. feel the need of some 
one in the house besides the servants, she took the 
side of Miss Overton at once, and asked numberless 
questions about her, and finally declared herself 
willing for Maude to write and see if the young 
lady would come. Georgie, too, favoured the Over- 
ton cause, while Roy stood firm for Edna, and when 
the ladies arose to go, he accompanied them to the 
door, and said to Maude in a low tone: “I would 
rather you should not write to that Miss what 
did you call her ?—until I have seen Miss Pepper, as 
I fully intend doing in ashort time. I am resolved 
to find Edna, if possible, and having found her to 
bring her and mother together, trusting all the rest 
to chance.” 

“Very well.’”’ was Mande’s reply; but before she 
slept that night she wrote a long letter to ‘ Dot,’ 
telling her what the probabilities were of her be- 
coming, ere long, a member of Roy’s household, and 
telling heralso of Roy’s intended visit to her aunt, 
who might as well be forewarned. 

Four days after the date of this letter, which 
threw Edna into a great state of excitement, Aunt 
Letty read with total unconcern that Roy Leighton 
was coming to see her, and ascertain, if possible, 
where her niece was living. / 

‘“ But don’t tell him, Aunt Letty, please,’ Edna 
wrote. “As Miss Overton I may sibly go to 
Leighton Place, and Mrs. Churchill is sure to like 
me better.as a stranger, than if she knew I was 
“that dreadful girl’ who ran away with Charlie; 
60 keep your own counsel, do.’’ 

“Asif I needed that advice,” Aunt Letty mut- 
tered to herself, as she folded up the letter and put 
it in the desk, wondering “‘ when Mr. Churchill was 
coming, and how long he would stay.”’ 

“ Not that I’m afraid of him, or any other man, 
only I’d like to be looking decent on the girl’s 
account,’’ she said, and wondered if he was high or 
iow church, and whether he would expect to ask a 

blessing at the table. 

“T shall ask him to, any way,” she said, and then 
he made and baked a huge pound cake, and made 
other hospitable preparations in expectations of her 
guest, who did not appear for more than two 
weeks, and who took her at the last wholly un- 
awares, as is so frequently the case. 

She had given up his coming. She did not wear 
her second best print that morning; but, on the 
contrary, was arrayed in her house-cleaning costume, 
2 quilted petticoat, patched with divers colours and 
kinds of calico, delaine, and silk, blue, green, and 
black, with here and there a bit of scarlet merino, 
# part of Edna’s dress, the whole forming a most 
wonderful garment, which would at first sight re- 
mind one of Joseph’s coat. 

She never wore hoops in the morning, and her 
short, patch-work petticoat hung loose and limp 
about her feet, which were encased in what she 
culled her “ slips,” a pair of low cloth shoes she 
had herself manufactured. 

She was eqnipped for her work, with no thonght 
of Roy Leighton in her mind, and the fire was blaz- 
ing brightly under her big iron kettle, when the 
sound of wheels was heard, and a covered buggy 
and gay, high-mettled horse came dashing round 
the corner of the church, and stopped before her 
gate, where a fine, stylish-looking man alighted, 








and seemed to be looking curiously about him, and 
possibly speculating as to whether he really had 
seen the whisk of a gay-coloured petticoat disap- 
pearing round the house or not. 

Aunt Letty had always expected Roy in the 
coach, and had never thought of his hiring a car- 
riage and driving himself out ; but the moment she 
saw him, she guessed who it was, and, in her sur- 
prise, hurried out of sight. 

“If that ain’t Roy Leighton, and I lookin’ more 
like an evil spirit than a decent woman!’’ was her 
first exclamation. 

Then her natural disposition asserted itself, and, 
instead of stealing into the house and effecting a 
change of toilette before receiving her guest, she 
resolved to brave it out, and make the best of it. 

“I’m dressed for my work,”’ she said; ‘‘ and if 
he don’t like my appearance, he can look t’other 


way. 

And holding her head very high, Aunt Letty came 
round the corner of the house just as Roy was 
knocking, for the second time, at the open door. 

He saw her, and wondered what his mother would 
think of her, and could scarcely keep his face 
serious, as he asked “if Miss Pepper lived there ?” 

** Yes, I’m Miss Pepper.” 

And Aunt Letty began to unroll one of her sleeves, 
and button it around her wrist. 

** Ah, yes; Iamglad tosee you. I am Roy Leigh- 
ton—Edna’s brother-in-law.” 

“Oh, you are!” Aunt Letty answered, rather 
drily ; and, as he had come close up to her now, she 
said, a little proudly: ‘“‘I suppose I look so strange 
that you don’t think I know anything about what 
you are muttering to yourself, but I do.” 

Roy laughel merrily, and offered her his hand. 

Aunt Letty looked at him a moment, and then 
took itand clasped it warmly; and with the ice 
thus broken, the two grew very sociable. 

‘’hen she invited him into her kitchen, and disap- 
pearing in the direction of her bedroom, emerged 
therefrom in a few moments, arrayed in her dress, 
which, for several days, she had worn in expecta- 
tion of his coming. Aunt Letty was something of 
a puzzle to Roy. Regarding her simply as an 
ordinary stranger, she amused and interested him ; 
but when he thought of her as Edna’s aunt, and re- 
membered the first letter he had received from her, 
he winced a little, and wondered if her niece was like 
her. They spoke of Edna at once, and Roy told why 
he had come, and asked if Miss Pepper would give 
him her niece’s address. 

But Aunt Letty was firm asa rock. “She never 
had told a falsehood,’ she said; ‘‘and she did not 
believe she should commence at this lute day, with 
one root in the grave. She promised Edna not to tell, 
and she shouldn’t. The girl was doing well, and was 
more of a woman than she had ever ’sposed she 
could be. She has paid a good share of her debts,’’ 
she continued ; *‘ leastwise, she’s paid nearly all she 
owes me; but if you think me mean enough tokeep 
it, and from what you wrote me once about a re- 
ceipt, I take it you do, you are greatly mistaken. 
I've put every pound in the savings’ bank, and as 
much more with it, in Edna’s name ; and when she’s 
twenty-one, or if she marries before that time, I in- 
tend to give it to her. Let them that’s richer do 
better if they will.” 

She jerked out the last words with a side motion 
at Koy, who took her meaning at once, but said no- 
thing of his own intentions with regard to Edna, 
further than his wish to find her and take her to 
Leighton Place. But he might as well have talked 
to a stone, for any effect his words produced on 
Aunt Letty. 

“When Edna says I may tell, I will, and not be- 
fore. I was harsh and unreasonable with her when 
she was young, perhaps, but I'll do my duty now,” 
she said; then turning rather fiercely toward Roy, 
she continued: ‘‘ My advice is, that you let Edna 
alone, if you don’t want to make more trouble for 
that mother of yours, who thinks her other boy 
stooped too low when he married her. If I do 
say it that shouldn’t, there's something about 
Edna, and every youth in these parts was bewitched 
after her before she was knee-high. She ain’t 
much more than that now, and she’s a wonderful 
pretty girl, such as a chap like you would be sure 
to fancy. How old be you?” 

Roy confessed to thirty, and Aunt Letty compli- 
mented him by saying “‘she’d ’sposed him older 
than that;’’ and then glancing at the clock, which 
pointed at half-past eleven, she asked him to stay 
to dinner, “and see how poor folks lived.” 

Roy’s first impulse was to decline, but in spite of 
himself he was attracted by this queer woman. He 
accepted her invitation to dine with her, and while 
she was making the needful preparations, looked 
curiously around the home which had once been 
Edna’s. It was not a luxurious home, though sernu- 

ulously neat and clean, and very comfortable; still 
& could imagine just how a bright young girl 
would pine and languish there, and long to break 
away from the grim stillness and loneliness of the 
house, 





“ Poor little Edna !’’ he said tohimself more than 
once, while there awoke in his heart a longing to 
take the little girl in his arms and comfort her, after 
all she had borne of loneliness and sorrow. 

Aunt Letty’s dinner, though not like the dinners 
at Leighton Hall, was tempting and appetizing. and 
Roy did full justice to it, and drank two cups of 
coffee, ‘for the cream,” he said, and ate two pieces 
of gooseberry pie for dessert, and suffered from 
dyspepsia for the remainder of the day. Aunt 
Letty asked him to spend the night, offering as an 
inducement that there was to be service in the 
church that evening, and after it a wedding of Joel 
Upham, Mr. Walker's man, and Ellen Mehan. 
But Roy declined, and said ‘ good-bye” to her soon 
after dinner was over. His attempt to find Edna 
was a failure, and he went back to his mother, who 
secretly was more than three-fourths glad, for she 
was not at all enthusiastic with regard to having 
her daughter-in-law fora companion. She greatly 
preferred Miss Overton. Indeed, she had conceived 
quite a liking for thet unknown young lady, and 
as soon as Roy came home and reported his ill 
success, she made him write at once to Miss Over- 
ton, stating what her duties would be, asking 
if she would cone, and what her terms were. 

* Perhaps you'd better name fifty pounds a year; 
that surely is enough,” Mrs. Churchill said, and so 
Roy, to whom a few pounds more or less was no- 
thing, and who felt that to be constantly with a 
half-blind, nervous invalid was no desirable posi- 
tion, asked for an early reply. 

(To be continued.) 





Dreams AND THEIR INTERPRETATION.—Having 
laiddown general rules on the subject of dreams, 
the “ Talmud” proceeds to draw up a code of more 
special interpretation. Thus, for example, if a man 
sees & well in a dream, it is a sign of good fortune. 
This is founded on Genesis xxvi. 19, “ And Isaac’s 
servants digged in the valley, and found therea 
well of springing water.” Ifa man sees an ass in his 
dream, he shall have a good hope for salvation, for 
it is written in Zech. ix. 9, “ Thy king cometh unto 
thee, he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass.” If he sees white grapes, 
whether they are in season or not, the omen is 
§0od; but should black grapes appear to him the 
dream is bad, unless the fruit should chance to be 
in season, when it is favourable. If he sees pails or 
jars for carrying water, the dream is as good as 
good can be, for the vision is shown to none but 
those who fear God with all their might. A bird 
and a river are also good dreams, and signify peace 
and prosperity. The ox has six different modes of 
interpretation peculiar to himself. Thus, if a man 
dream (1)that he is eating his flesh, it is a sure 
sign that he will become rich; (2) that the ox has 
gored him, he will have sons who will contend with 
one avother about the law; (3) that the ox has 
bitten him, pain will come; (4) that the ox has 
kicked him, he will undertake a long journey; (5) 
that he is riding on the ox, he will become great; 
(6) that the ox rides on him, he will die. A white 
horse, whether at rest or in motion, is good ; but a 
cheftnut or dark horse is only good so long, as it is 
standing still. Any movement betokens evil. Ifa 
man sees a camel, it was decidedly in heaven that 
he should die, but the decree has been altered. It 
may be said generally that all kinds of wild animals 
are good, except the monkey tribe. Should Ishmael 
appear to any one, it isa most manifest token that 
his prayer is heard; but the dream is useless if any 
ordinary Arab, and not the actual son of Abraham, 
presents himself. If a man sees a funeral sermon 
(which, it is needless to say, must, for the present 
purpose, be a written one), it is a sign that he has 
found mercy with God. If he readsin his dream, 
“ Amen, blessed is the name of the Lord,” &c., as is 
repeated in the public service of the synagogue, he 
is sureof heaven. Or, again, if he recites Deut. 
vi. 4—10, he merits that the Schechinah should 
rest upon him, Barley and wheat mean peace and 
plenty. Rye, that sin is taken away. Figs, that 
knowledge remains in him. Olives, that he shall 
have many children, Olive-tree, that he shall have 
a good name. Olive oil, that he shall attain toa 
knowledge of the law. Vine-stock, that he shall 
expect the Messiah. Vineyard, that his wife shall 
be fruitful. Myrtle, that his estates will prosper; 
and if he has none, tliat he will become possessed of 
landed property. Goose, thet he may hope for 
wisdom. Goat, that he will enjoy a year of plenty. 
Cock, that his wife will beara son. Eggs, that the 
thing which he most desires in his prayer is not 
yet granted, If, however, the eggs ase broken, it 
is a sign that his petition will hereafter be fulfilled. 
The samo is said of nuts or glass, or anything that 
breaks. Snake, that he will be sure of a good in- 
come. This explanation is justified by the words 
addressed to the serpent, Gen. iii. 14, ‘Dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.” Dust, says the 
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Rabbis, is so plentiful, that the serpent can never 
by any possibility suffer want. It is, therefore, 
selected as a type of those who pass their lives in 
the enjoyment of ample means. If a man dreams 
that he is uncovering his head, it is a sign of good 
fortune. If he dreams that he is rending his gar- 
ments, it isan assurance that the evil which had 
been determined against him in heaven is rent from 
him. 


REMARKABLE ARCH ZOLOGICAL DIS- 
COVERY. 

Mr. J. R. Montimen; of Driffield, has just completed 
the examination of a tumulus-like mound, situate 
about one-sixth of a mile north-west of the village 
of Fimber, on the Yorkshire Wolds. The discovery 
is of peculiar interest, being only the third of the 
nature yet recorded, The first (which did not cor- 
respond in excavation) was made at Helperthorpe, in 
the Wold Valley, a few years ago, by Mr. W. Lovel ; 
and the second, closely allied to Mr. Mortimer’s, was 
made at Swinton, by the Rev. Jas. Robertson. The 
mound just examined by Mr. Mortimer was known 
as the “ Mill Hill” by the oldest inhabitant. It was 
formed of gravel and clay, and stood on a bed of 
clean chalk gravel, which caps the narrow and 
eastern end of a chalk eminence at the bifurcation of 
a deep valley—a peculiarly commanding position. 

The examination was begun at the southern mar- 
gin, near which a disturbance in the gravel was 
observed, towards the centre of the mound, where 
branch lines of disturbance were traced east and 
west, and a fourth northwards, thus forming, as at 
Swinton, a perfect cross, having arms of equal 
lengths to the cardinal points. The depth of this 
cruciform excavation was nine feet, and the length 
of each arm was 10} fect, measured from the point 
of bisection. The width of the arms at the bottom 
was nearly four feet, the floor being perfectly level, 
and of undisturbed gravel. Upon the bottom was 
bailt an irregular (or probably partly destroyed) 
wall or platform, composed of oolite, lias, and chalk 
stones, with some clay. With the exception of the 
chalk, these materials have come from a distance. 
‘This platform was also cruciform, being built along 
each of the four arms of the excavation, terminating 
within two feet of the end, in each case. This 
walled platform measured 18in. in width, and 8in. in 
length, where perfect. 

So far this discovery exactly coincides within the 
Swinton find. At Fimber, however, there was the 
additional feature of a second internal walled cross 
or platform, This occurred at 5ft. elevation from 
the bottom of the excavation, and therefore 4ft. 
below the surface, and this second cross partook of 
the character of the Helperthorpe discovery, being 
nearly perfect, and walled with two, and in some 
places three, courses of stones, filled in, between 
walls, with small chalk gravel and a little clay. 
Each arm of this upper cross was about 8hft. long, 
1Gin. wide, and 8in. to 10in. high. The stones 
with which the outer wall was built were chiefly 
chalk (some of which showed signs of slight tooling) 
and some pieces of rough lias and oolite. 

The excavated part between the upper and lower 
crosses or platforms was filled in with gravel, con- 
taining numerous pieces of animals’ bones, some 
fragments of medieval pottery, portions of burnt 
wood, and some much-corroded iron nails. Upon 
andj around the upper cross or platform was also 
chalk gravel, but which contained a much greater 
number of shards of medieval pottery, broken bones 
of animals and animals’ teeth, burnt and decayed 
wood, and corroded iron, mostly nails, to some of 
which remains of wood adhered. The miscellaneous 
articles picked out of the contents of the mound in 
the upper part were a bronze backle and some thin 
strips of that metal. Mr. Mortimer suggests the 
desirability ofa proper record and investigation of 
Ey which bear the traditional name of “ mill- 

ill,” “ moot-hill,” or “cross-hill,” which are not 
uncommon. 





Wuat tHe University Tests Bint wo. 
DO, SHOULD IT BEcoME Law.—1. It will enable 
a person of any creed, Christian or otherwise, or of 
no creed at all, to teach publicly, as professor of 
divinity, or of Hebrew, or as a college lecturer in 
divinity, or as a lecturer in the Greek Testament, 
his own creed, or negation of creed, or as tutor to 
exercise parental superintendence and control over 
the undergraduates of his college. 2. It will en- 
able a Roman Catholic priest to be eligible to an 
office restricted to persons in holy orders. 3. It 
will not only enable persons who are not members 
of the Church of England to hold fellowships which 
are now tenable by laymen, but it will also throw 
open to euch persons any fellowships which are now 
“restricted to members of the established church 
in holy onders,”’ so soon as the governing bodies of 
the Colleges think fit to alter their statutes for thie 


: 





purpose. Suchan alteration can be made at any 
time with the utmost facility by an application to 
the Queen in Council, or at Oxford with the ad- 
ditional consent of the visitor. 4. It will enable 
persons of any or no religious belief to constitatea 
majority of the governing bodies of Colleges, and 
so to elect the fellows, tutors, deans, and chap- 
lains, control the finances, the education, and reli- 
gious worship, and presentto the college livings. 
5. By the repeal of Sect. 13 of the Act of Unifor- 
mity, it will enable the college authorities to allow 
or order the solemnisation of any rites whatever in 
the Coll Chapel, and the performance of any 
kind of religious worship therein. 


THE WORKMAN AND HIS FINE ART. 


Tr there be one thing more certain than another 
in connection with the future of the working man, 
it would seem to be that “improvement” must be 
begun by himself feeling the need of it, and that 
that improvement must in the first place be a phy- 
sical and bodily one, and one that concerns the 
house he lives in, the furniture in it, and the clothes 
he wears. Mental improvement, whatever that may 
mean, comes after these. It is a fact which has 
not often been noticed, that so strong is the desire 
for improvement in the human mind, even in its 
lowest and almost hopeless state which it so often 
is, unfortunately, that you cannot anywhere, in the 
very lowest neighbourhoods, such as the poorer 
districts of Westminster, close to the Abbey, or of 
Whitechapel, or the more famous St. Giles’s,—and 
those are the places wherein the working classes 
are found to congregate and cluster together most 
thickly,—you cannot anywhere see a small room, 
however shabbily furnished, without noticing that 
the walls of it are thickly he with pictures of 
some sort or other ; commonly they are very coarse 
coloured lithographs of, it would seem, no sort of 
interest whatever, but yet they are pictures of 
figures representative in some sort of human pas- 
sions and interests. How anyone can endure the 
constant sight of such worthless things may remain 
a mystery, but there they always are; and it seems 
to show that art of a certain character is found to 
be necessary to every human being, however de- 
pressing their circumstances and surroundings 
may be. 

It would be a curious question to inquire into, to 
determine, if it be possible, as to how far is anyone 
to be considered improved, mentally improved, who 
thus collects and has perpetually before him pic- 
tures of any kind, and which to him, or to her, arc 
pictures and works of fine art. Is it the very begin- 
ning or the end of human culture, and how far is 
such a one in advance of those, if there be any, who 
care for none of these things ? It has been affirmed 
that no uncultivated people anywhere are found to 
care about art at all; you must, it has been said, 
educate them first. But here in Westminster we 
see that people not at all educated do care about 
art, and pay for it, and carefully hangit up, and 
annot help at all times looking at it. The costly 
pictures round the rooms of the wealthiest, and 
those common coloured prints round the room of 
the poorest, are nearly on a level, as far as the im- 

lling motive is concerned. In this sense they are 

oth educated and both improved. And here we 
would venture to hint at a means of adding to the 
educational appliances of the working man, perhaps 
more effective than many yet suggested, viz., the 
production through the autotype process or other- 
wise of facsimiles of the productions of the great 
masters of art and painting, of original drawings, 
etchings, engravings, both old and of to-day. Thus 
and through these might the working man and his 
wife and children educate themselves without 
troubling their betters : for surely no one will doubt 
that there is no small amount of educational force 
and help in such things as these, the highest efforts 
of the greatest minds and hands. Through their 
great works we see them and their thoughts and 
labours. Thus may the educational apparatus and 
furniture of the working man’s house and home be 
added to and improved. 

Another subject akin to this, and always to be 
found in the room of the poorest and humblest, are 
what are termed “ chimney ornaments.”’ Strange 
objects enough. What sort of pleasure or mental 
delight they can give it would be curious to inquire ; 
they are never of the smallest possible use. Fi 
in coarse china-ware, very gorgeously coloured, 
animals of different sorts, grotesques somehow con- 
trived so as not to be en at all, but only 
utterly unmeaning and silly; imitation model 
clocks, a whole warehouse of stupidities, are com- 
mon and to be seen everywhere, and are eagerly 
bought and carefully displayed, and always on 
view, for there is no getting away from them. Let 
us be just to these people: itis real love of orna- 
ment and fine art that compels on a Saturday night 
the appropriation of a portion of the week’s earn- 
ings to objects of this kind, worthless and trumpery 
as they are. Itis certain that our present race of 





working and labouring men and women aro, at 
least, above the lowest stage of human progress, 
for they have, as we see, art and ornament, and a 
love of the beautiful, as far as they can see it ; for 
these things of beauty are found where there is 
hardly enough of ar ny my J mon,and 
are carefully arranged and kep’ from dust. 
We have no right to despise these things, for chim- 
je ornaments are common property, the anf 
richest sometimes have no others ; indeed, it woul 
seem to be no little of a puzzle to discover what 
we ever do without “chimney shelves,” 
where would the “ornaments’”’ to, or would 
there be any at all anywhere? Perhaps a hint. 
might be got from the interior of a Tartar tent or 
“ourt,” where the “ ornaments,” useful things or- 
namented, are suspended from the walls of it. 
What was said above about prints and pictures 


applies to “ chi ornaments :”’ may they 


chimney 
not be improved so as to help to educate the work- 
ing here and his wif 


and child? Can new and 
modern ornaments be designed and exe- 
cuted, oris it necessary to resort to “old examples” 
a je ee ag magnetinen, by aid of ang and 
e electrotype process, w remaining frag- 
ments of Greek and Roman and Italian art and fur- 
niture ; and thus to educate the modern artisan by 
giving him the thoughts and handiwork of the old 
Greek and Italian workmen of days gone by, and of 
thoughts whose full meaning is well-nigh forgotten. 
Perhaps some art—benevolent—society may be 
found to solve this riddle. It is worth a little 
trouble, for the poor man’s wife on a Saturday night 
will surely and certainly buy a “ work of art,” even 
from the very hand of Phi himself, if it be 
cheap and it happens to strike her fancy. And this 
must educate both her and her husband, and their 
sons and daughters, in art and in the perception of 
the true and beautiful. The great strength and 
certainty of success in all this lying in the assured 
fact that works of ornamental art, if cheap, will be 
bought and looked at by the humblest cottager, if 
they be but provided and for sale. Anything will 
and must be an improvement on the present market 
stock, no matter w: from or what it is. 








FACETIA. 


Wury is silver paper like a sneeze ?—Because it 
is @ tissue paper !— Will-o’ -the- Wisp. 

Wuar is the difference between the waist of an 
alderman and that of a fashionable lady ?—The 
difference between appetite and unhappy tight.— 
Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Latest INTELLIGENCE FROM Eaypr (BY TELE- 
GRAPH).—It is rnmoured that Cleopatra’s Needle 
has been ape by a Sewing Machine. This 
will materially affect the market for shirtings.— 

ill-o’ -the- Wisp. 

THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 

A correspondent writes to ask us the meaning of 
the phrase “‘a bald accompaniment,” which he 
sees employed in a musical criticism of one of the 
morning journals. Until this moment we believed 
ourselvesto be omniscient ; but, however humiliating 
the confession may be, we were mistsken. Frankly, 
we don’t know what “a bald accompaniment’ may 
be, unless it means an accompaniment without any 
(h)air.— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

A LADY complaining that her husband was dead 
to fashionable amusements, he replied: “‘ But then, 
my dear, you make me alive to expense.” 

TE premium man does his reading in the 
autumn, because the season turns the leaves. 

An old sailor findinga corked bottle floating on 
the sea, opened it, with the soliloquy : * Rum, | 
hope; gin, I think; tracts, by jingo!’”’ and then 
threw it back into the water. 

WHEN our clocks are a little fast we always set 
them right at once. People ought to do as much 
for their fast sons and daughters, but they generally 
let them run. : 

A RICHLY-DRESSED lady stopped a boy trudging 
along with a basket, and asked : “ My little boy, 
have you got religion?” “No, ma’am,” said the 
innocent, “ I’ve got potatoes.” 

Herz is the extravaganza of a Mowmsits lover : 
—* IE the ocean with ink were filled, and every leaf 
of parchment made, and every stick on ea-th a 
quill, and every man a scribe by trade, to write the 
love I havefor you would drain the ocean dry—nor 
would the scroli contain the whole, though stretched 
from sky to sky.” : 

A MISERABLE old bachelor who wouldn’t even 
marry on a breach-of-promise suit, says that “ it 16 
calculated that one female crying hard all night 
with a broken heart will weep just one teaspoonful 
of salt and rain-water.” 

AN Irishman, who lived in an attic, being asked 
what part of the house he ocenpied, answered : “If 
the house was turned topsy-turvy, I’d be livin’ on 
the first flure, sure!” 

Turge brothers, bearing a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other, recently went into the same 
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barber-shop, and en the same , to be shaved ; 
one a the morning, the at noon, and 


the third at night. When the last one appeared, 
pred wr y= pe RO German, dro’ his razor 


in astonishment, and exclaimed: “ Vell, dat man 
has de fastest I never saw ; I shaves him dis 


morning, shaves him at dinner times, and he comes 
back new mit his beard so long as never vash.” 

Don’r be too anxious to solve a conundrum. We 
know a man who got two black eyes in endeavour- 
ing to find out the di between a man and a 
woman fighting in the street. 


STANZAS FOR SOFT MUSIC. : 
(Not a whit more ma ag we heard sung 
y. 


I woutp I were a stickleback, 
And wore a comet’s tail, 

Id quaff a cup of sherries sack, 
Or = of nut-brown ale. 

Then blithely to the depths 1’d dive 
Of ocean all serene : 

Or gaily soar full fathom five 
Beneath the village green. 

What rapture on the beam to ride 

, Of yonder verdant moon, 

With roasted snowballs at my side, 
And in my hand a spoon! 

Yet were my rosy brow as fair 
As Ethiop’s pale queen, 

No longer I would breathe the air | 
Upon the village green !—Punch. 


Tus New Consunine Trickx.—A friend of ours 
who professes to be somewhat of a juggler, has 
heen attempting for some time to discover the 
trick by which a quart of strawberries are con- 
jured intoa pint measure by some of our fruit- 
erers. 

ASPINSTER went to a well-known lawyer and 
engaged him to manage a suit for her, in which 
she claimed a legacy, to which her right was dis- 
puted. The suit was lost, and the poor maiden said 
to the lawyer, ‘‘ How can I ever repay you for all 
the time and trouble which you have taken on my 
account? Ihave nothing but my to give 
you.” “My clerk takes the fees—go to him,” 
answered the lawyer, gruffly. 

A youne lady being told by a friend that silk 
dresses were very much worn, replied that she 
knew it, for hers had two or three holes in it. 

“How fortunate I am in meeting a rain-beau, 
in this storm,” said a young lady, who was caught 
in a shower the other day, to her “ beau of promise,” 
who happened along with an umbrella. “ And I,” 
said he, mene ‘am as much rejoiced as the 
poor-Laplander when:he has caught a rain-dear.’ 

ANECDOTE. 

“ Boy, the corn which you are hoeing there ap- 
pears to be quite small,” 

‘Yes, sir, we planted little corn.” 

‘* But it looks yellow.” 

“Yes, sir, father had to go all the way to Uncle 
Nat’s to get yeller corn to plant.” / 


“T shouldn’t think you would e more than 
half a crop.” 

“No, sir, we don’t expect bat half a crop—we 
plant on shares.” 

“ WHERE od going?”’ asked a little boy of 
another who had slipped und fallen on an icy pave- 
ment. “ Going to get up,” was the blunt reply. 

“Cruetty To ANIMALS.”—lIrritated beyond en- 
durance at the patience fortitude with which 
his bald-headed friend had berne the attacks of a 
demoniacal blue-bottle ‘the afternoon service, 
the irascible churchwa: jumps up and dis- 
— the insect in the middle of the sermon!— 

unch. 

A Minister or Great Horsz-Powsr.—Do 
they manage everything better in France? The 
question is asked with timidity by us poor blunder- 
ing Englishmen, because it appears that, up to the 
present time, the Imperial Stables have been under 
the control of the Ministry of Fine Arts! Rather 
an odd association, was it not? But we forget. In 
Paris, Art claims every Muse; and so the Royal 
pom was not allowed to remain an exception.— 

unc. 

PUSSY'S PUZZLER. 

Mamma: “ And now, pussy, yon have chatted 
enough. Shut your eyes, hold your tongue, and go 
to sleep. 

Pussy: “How can I do three things at once, 
mamma ?”—Puach. 

An Irishman sent to the Winconsin State prison 
was asked what trade he preferred tolearn. He 
said, if it was all the same to them, he preferred to 

@ sailor. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL BEMARK. 

_ Tue xeflections of an owner of racers must at 
times be painful. Imagine feeling gure that if a 
a aca elie down” his horses, you 

y ave “eat do ur expepses—-or your 
Gmbar Fun, mt = 





Wary should the Suez Canal improve the vision- 
ary powers of Africa? Because it makes an eye- 


land.—Fun. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? ; 

Tere is at any rate some propriety in this 
mame :-— 

“A new town in Mississippi is named Jollification.” 
Of course there should be a Jollification in A-mer- 
ry-ca !—Fun. 

WHERE THERE’S A BILL. 

Somebody told Mrs. Malaprop the other day that 
the Lords had rejected the deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. Her reply was that it didn’t surprise her— 
it was enough to kill any wife to have a sister 
called Bill, and how could the hussey propose to all 
as * Lords at once—especially as it isn’t Leap Year ! 
—Fun. 

Wantep, needles for knitting brows; whip- 
handles suitable for toe-nails ; keys for love locks ; 
spades to dig arm-pits; and something to tickle 
artists’ palettes. 

A NOVEL is announced with the name of “ What 
Her Face Says.”” This must surely be the narra- 
tive of what is called a speakiug countenance. To 
make the work complete, a portrait should be 
added, which might be appropriately called a speak- 
ing likeness. 

OULTRY AND Paurry.—A_ broody hen is 
melancholy. oe ” of the er Minstrel ae 
good egg-sample of poetry. Incubation is practica! 
chicken hazard. Aylesbury white ducks are not 
favourites with Hig ders. Hens are generally 
Nest-orians. A fowl’s measurementis by the “yard” 
and the “ perch.” Poutiry-fanciers and idle boys 
are fond of the “ Shanghai.” 


LOVE IN AMBUSH. 


BENEATH the lilac’s tufted flow’rs, 
That quicken in the gos, fete 
She, musing, wiles the lonely hours, 
Entranced in sweet and tender dreams. 


The springtime all the scene illumes, 
And with its rays her senses thrill ; 

To womanhood the maiden blooms, 
And artful Love has had his will. 


She prays her burning fever heart 
Some angel may be sent to lull, 
Whose balmy mouth her own may mect, 
The first-fruits of her kiss to cull. 


She swoons—she calls, but none will hear, 
Nor sympathetic answer make ; 
Alone a rose-tree, blowing near, 
Presents its flow’er for pity’s sake ; 
And there her fervent lips repose, 
When, sudden, on her cheeks are seen 
Rare crimson tints, as if the rose 
Imbued them with its brilliant sheen. 


Then Cupid softly sighs below 
The lilacs, where he lies concealed ; 
“ She’s mine—another heart has now 
Been taught before my spells to yield!” 
W. H.C. Nation. 











STATISTICS. 

Hops.—A Parliamentary return which has just 
been issued gives the quantities of hops imported 
and exported during the F pr ending 1869. From 
this we find that England consumed foreign hops 
to the extent of 362,455 cwt., of which 117,102 ewt. 
came from the United States. Australia figures 
on the list as having supplied 1 cwt., while Belgium 
ranks second to America in the quantity of her ex- 

orts. The trade done in foreign hops by England 
is small, only 3,520 cwt. having been exported; 
while of British hops 142,266 owt. having been ex- 
ported; while of British hops 142,266 cwt. were 
cmmeatany of which 12,921 cwt. were sent to Aus- 
trali 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS.—The tonnage of vessels 
entered inwards during the month of March, 1870, 
was 1,091,628; 968,984 in 1869, and 1,020,430 in 
1868. In the three months the figures stand at— 
1870, 2,773,890 ; 1869, 2,731,854 ; and 1868, 2,546,940, 
The tonnage cleared outwards in March, 1870, 
amounted to 1,351,517, as against 1,311,298 for the 
Seoeening month of last year, and 1,220,630 in 
1868. For the three months the tonnage was— 
1870, 3,506,782; 1869, 3,335,169; 1868, 3,176,082. 
The computed real value of gold imported in the 
month of March in each of the last three years was 
—1870, 641,8801.; 1869, 822,611/.; and 1868, 
915,290/. ; and silver — 1870, 832,200/. ; 1869, 
1,020,1097. ; and 1868, 636,597/. The export of gold 
for March, 1870, is computed at 232,0071.; 1869, 
659,825l.; and 1868, 625,251/.; and silver—1870, 
623,7411.; 1869, 899,293/.; and 1868, 314,204/. The 
gold imported in the months ending March 





31, 1870, is computed at 2,380,863 ; 1869, 1,999,8421. ; 


| 





and 1868, 3,950,014; and silver—1870, 1,622,116/. ; 

1869, 2,589,780/. ; and 1868, 1,642,781/. The exports 

of gold for the three months were—1870, 1,338,571. ; 

1869, 2,107,1911.;. and 1868, 3,544,200/.; aud silver 

— 1800, 1,583,706l.; 1869, 2,868,2231.; and 1868, 
3043,4,91, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





WHEN two or four per cent. of finely pulverised 
althea root (marsh mallow) is mixed with plaster of 
Paris, it retards the hardening, which begins only 
after an hour’s time. When dry, it may be filed, 
cut, or turned, and thus become of use in making 
domino-stones, dies, brooches, snuff-boxes, &c- 
Eight per cent. retards the hardening for a longer 
time, but increases the tenacity of the mass. The 
latter may be rolled out on window glass into thin 
sheets, which never crack in ing, may be easil 
detached from the glass, and take on a polis 
readily by rubbing them. This material, if incor- 
er oe with mineral or other paints, and properly 

neaded, gives very fine imitations of marble, and 
can be coloure¢ when dry, and can be made water- 
proof by polishing and varnishing. The chemiet 
and chemical manufacturer will find it an excellent. 
luting for vessels of every kind. 

PropaBLy the best polishing powder for metals 
of medium hardness and for glass would be that 
used by Lord Rosse for polishing the a of 
his large telescope. He thus describes his method 
of preparing it :—‘‘I prepare the peroxid eof iron by 

recipitation with water of ammonia, from a pure 

ilute solution of sulphate of iron. The percipitate 
is washed, pressed in a screw press till nearly dry, 
and exposed to a heat, which, in the dark, appears 
a dull low red. The only points of importance are, 
that the sulphate of iron should be pure and the 
water of ammonia should be decidedly in excess, 
and that the heat should not exceed what I have 
described. The colour will be a bright crimson, 
inclining to yellow. I have tried both potash and 
soda, pure, instead of water of ammonia, but, after 
washing with some degree of care, a trace of the 
alkali still remained, and the peroxide was of an 
ochrery colour and did not polish properly.” 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





Axsout 600 tons of coal are necessary to take a 
ship across the Atlantic. Of this quantity 570 tons 
go simply to warm the waters of the ocean, the re- 
— 30 tons only being converted into actual 
work, 

Mr. Vivian Webber, a resident in Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, has amnounced his intention of presenting 
to the Corporation of that borough a splendid large 
ae spn representing the sarcophagus of Mr. Pea- 

ody on board ship. ‘The offer has been accepted, 
ones Sn presentation is to take place in August. 
next. 

A farmer of 49 years’ standing, and who farms 
over 1,000 acres, ‘‘ where game is very plentiful,’’ 
writes on the subject of the game laws. He ob- 
serves: ‘‘There has been a great deal said, but 
very little done, to make things right between land- 
lord and tenant. It is absurd to suppose that far- 
mers are going to deprive gentlemen of their sports; 
all that we want as farmers is to put a fine on the 
feathered game of 10/. a head, and do away with 
keepers, who are a great nuisance both to gentle- 
men and farmers, and they are always causing un- 
pleasantness between landlord and tenant. Were 
this done, gentlemen wouid have plenty of game, 
and there would be no more grumbling about it. I 
believe game would be much more plentiful with- 
out keepers than with them. Farmers and their 
men are the best keepers if they are treated as they 
ought to be.” 

Tue Census or 1871.—The Government is rather 
perplexed just now (writes a London correspondent) 
what to do about the enumeration of religion in the 
census. It will be recollected that Dissenters in 
1860 raised such an outcry against Sir G.C, Lewis’s 
proposal to take note of denominations that he had 
toabandon it. What puzzled the philosophical 
Secretary of State was, that the very people who 
protested most bitterly against even an optional 
statement of their sect had no scruple about pro- 
claiming it at full length in their petitions to 
Parliament. In Turkey, it seemed, there had been 
once a similiar difficulty in regard to a denomina- 
tion census, which had, however, been got over; 
and Sir G. Lewis avenged himself on the Dissenters 
by hoping that in time they might bec6meas enlight- 
enedas the Mussulmans, Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
on the Welsh Church on Thursday night, threw ont a 
feeler on the subject. The disposition of the 
Cabinet is, I believe, in favour of a voluntary de- 
nominational reckoning ; but the question is how 
the Dissenting bodies would receive the proposal, 
The Home Sccretary is now drawing up the bill. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Datsy.—We think you are rather too young. 

Drama.—You should consult some influential gentle- 
man connected with the stage. 

Mar-Biossom.—A strong solution of soda is adapted 
to remove the oil from the material in question. The 
Jhandwriting is very good, but we cunnot pronounce it 
pretty. 

W. H.—Received with thanks. 

R. W.—For your hair, rub some glycerine well into 
the scalp every morning. Forastrengthening medicine, 
to half a pint of water add a drachm of quinine and ten 
<lrops of dilute sulphuric acid. 

A Birp Fancier.—There are several dealers in the 
neighbourhood you name. 

M. E. Y¥.—The colour of the hair appears to be a red- 
dlish brown, and suggests the idea that it has been pro- 
duced by some wash or dye. 

Saran Jane.—The regiment is not likely to return for 
eight or nine years, unless the authorities make a change 
in the regulations. 

An Encotisa Gmui.—Cut off as much of the skin which 
eurrounds the wart as you can, and then rub the part 
thoroughly over with lunar caustic. 

Supvrsan.—Sun-flowers are useful for food for the 
pigs. The seed when given to poultry is likely to occa- 
sion them to lay a greater number of eggs than usual, 
and the stalks when well dried furnish useful fuel. In 
No. 367 you will find further interesting particulars re- 
specting this plant. 

F, K.—The prize-fight between Sayers and Heenan 
took place at Farnborough on 17th April, 1860. Heenan 
was tue taller man by uve inches, his height being 6it. 
Sin. 

Ipa.—We can only acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication. 

Mrs. H.—We cannot discover that any tidings have 
een received of the vessel in question. 

A.C. D. and O. P. Q.—A receipt to take away freckles 
appeared in No. 368 

Masne..—The stuffing of the sofas and other articles 
must be removed, spread out, and sprinkled plentifully 
with spirits of camphor. Thissolution must also be ap- 
piied to the coverings and the woodwork. 

M: E. L., and her friends “M. J. K.” and “L. W.,” 
should wait for two or three years. 

Awne L.—Perhaps if your announcement were deferred 
a little it would be advantageous. 

M. T. and L. C.—The particulars forwarded are too 
ameagre. 

R. S.—We admirer your industry and your sprightli- 
ness, but regret that we cannot comply with your de- 
ire, 

I. Daily practice will improve your handwriting. The 
colour of the hair is brown. It is, asa rule, injudicious 
to make the acquaintance of anyone without a proper in- 
troduction. 

Senex.—The reported age of the celebrated Parr was 
153 years. He died in 1635. Many people are incredu- 
lous eoncerning the great age at which the death of 
others is reported to have occurred. ‘There is not, how- 
ever, any doubt concerning the late Mr, Shiel's aunt, who 
died in 1853, aged 116 years. 

Bieomine Rosr.—l and 2. No. 3. In our opinion, as 
a bride approaches the altar she should take off both 
gloves and hand them to her bridesmaid. 4. No. She 
should then be accompanied by her father, or by the gen- 
tleman who has undertaken to give her away. 5. About 
a year. 

H. G. B.—The present method of playing the game of 
cricket has been in iorce for about a hundred years; but 
the sport itself dates from a much earlier period. You 
cannot do better than encourage your own boys and all 
youths frequently to engage in this capital exercise. 

A MotHer.—We cannot prescribe anything beyond 
what your own instinct must dictate. We rememberan 
anecdote of a celebrated physician who said that chil- 
dren would thrive well upon “ plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep, and plenty of flannel.” 

DectmaL.—We believe that the calculating machine of 
the celebrated Mr. Babbage was never completed, al- 
though upon it were expended some fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling. The cost fell upon the English Govern- 
nent. 

_ Evrerre.—Gay’s ““ Beggars’ Opera” was first produced 
in 1727 at a place of amusement which does not now 
exist, named the Liucoln’s Inn Theatre. The opera was 





considered to be a satire 7. the Government of the 
day. Consequently the Lord Chamberlain took offence, 
and refused to license a second production by the same 
author. 

8. A.—It is true that some of the monks who are found 
on the continent at the present day devote themselves 
to works of charity, and in many cases, on the Alps, for 
instance, have proved useful to travellers; but we can- 
not forget that the testimony of history is against the 
monastic system. We need hardly remind you that vice 
grows naturally out of this mode of life, and that licen- 
tiousness has been often hidden by the robe of a spurious 
sanctity. 


R. W. R.—Patience is the principal pees wherewith 
to combat a habit of stammering. Read aloud often, 
slowly, deliberately, and without nervousness or appre- 
hension. If you suffer from nervousness endeavour to 
obtain an agreeable companion withwhom you could take 
nice walks, and boating or other exercise. 

A Traper.—Although not a commercial man, the great 
Duke of Wellington uttered a sound truth wien he said 
that “ high interest meant bad security.” Itis not very 
easy for a non-trader to get. more than five per cent. for 
his money in these days, and he may consider himself 
fortunate if his capital is well secured at that rate. The 
value of money was so much greater in the old times 
than it is now, that we cannot understand what use the 
knowledge of past rates of interest can be to you. How- 
ever, in further reply to your question, we add, that at 
Verona in 1228 the rate was 12} per cent. ; at Modena in 
1270, 20 per cent. ; at Paris in 1311, 20 per cent. ; and un- 
der our own English king, Henry ILI., 1216-1272, the rate 
was 69 per cent. per annum. 


A GENERATION BACK. 


We're apt to thiuk the present times 
Are sadly out of joint, 

To sigh, and then toward ages past 
The reverent finger point! 

Of model husbands, model wives, 
Say we, there was no lack— 

Of manners, morals, pride, and worth, 
A generation back! 


The girls were modest, neat, and fair, 
‘The boys were brave and true! 

They laboured on from sun to sun, 
With joys and pleasures few! 

The children weut to bed at dark, 
And seemed to have the knack 

Of being seen and never heard, 
A generation back! 


And thus it is from age to age, 
And thus ’twill ever be ; 
The scenes enacted long ago, 
With partial eyes we see. . 
Our offspring, in the years to come, 
Will tread the beaten track, 
And praise the conduct of their sires 
A generation back! M.A. K. 


Sap anp Loyne1y.—The pith of your long letter seems 
to exist in that dejected phrase, ‘‘ What am [tosupposo ?”’ 
Well, then, suppose that our exertions on your behalf 
were as earnest as your own ardent nature could desire ; 
suppose that all your enclosures were as duly forwarded 
as their receipt was acknowledged ; suupece that your 
entreaties for an interview were promptly dispatched ; 
and suppose that, notwithstanding all this effort, no fruit 
that could be gathered appeared in view. Is the reason 
not manifest? Evidently the enchantment which ho- 
vered around the description of your image was dissolved 
by the appearance of the image itself. We have not, in- 
deed, evoked for your gratification ‘‘spirits from the vasty 
deep,” but we have performed a task of a kindred nature, 
and have summoned, almost into your preseuce, joyous, 
pretty faces from the four quarters of our land. The 
magician’s spell must have been broken by somethiug 
that emanated fromyyourself. Power to aid you further 
we have none, and we are sorry. 

Srvupent.—There is good authority for ascribing the 
foundation of the University of Oxford to the Saxon 
King Alfred, Alfred the Great, as he is called. As long 
agoas the reign of Stephen, 1135-54, lectures upon the 
Roman law were read before this university by the cele- 
brated Vacarius. Your friend’s assertion that Cardinal 
Wolsey was the founder of this university is thus incor- 
rect. The cardinal, we believe, merely endowed one of 
the colleges—namely, Christchurch. The charter granted 
by Henry IIT. is dated 1248. ‘The charter granted by the 
same king to Cambridge University is dated 1230 or 1231. 
‘There is a tradition that Sigebert, King of the East An- 
gles, had something to do with the foundation of Cam- 
bridge University. Sigebert flourished some two hun- 
dred years before Alfred the Great. 

A Lover or Peace.—A deed providing for a mutual se- 
poration between husband and wife is a good instrument, 
and any infringement of the covenants contained in it 
will be restrained by the injunction of the Court of Chan- 
cery. It is necessary that some friend of the wife should 
be a party tothe deed, and should covenant to indemnify 
the husband against any debts which the wife may incur. 
If it be impossible to arrive at such a quasi amicable set- 
tlement of the matter, your only other resource is a suit 
in the Divorce Court. As cruelty is the ground of com- 
plaint, you must have evidence that the cruelty is of such 
a nature as to place either life or health in jeopardy. We 
apprehend that there would be no difficulty about the 
sons ; as they have arrived at years of discretion, and are 
able to support themselves, they would virtually be free 
to accompany their mother. 

Atec.—Valour, munificence, loyalty, and courtesy were 
the principal qualities supposed to exist in a knight 
during the first ages of chivalry. To these became added 
the spirit of devotion or religion in the time of the Cru- 
saders, and with them all was subsequently blended the 
spirit of gallant: It is not yery wonderful that a great 
lady's heart should be won by 8 hero in whose person was 
found a combination of these qualities. In those days a 
lover must above all things be loyal: anything like trea- 
chery to his plighted vows was a disgrace from which 
even the greatest bravery could not purge a knight. 

Rosert W.—There are instances of a nightingzlethriv- 
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ing in a cage, but such instances arerare. Bechstein ar. 
gues that as ants’ eggs are essential to the health of this 
bird, therefore it should not be caged. Other writers des- 
cant upon the extreme love of liberty by which this queen 
of songsters is . When newly caught, instead 
of pining and moping, the r bird’s enerzy is often 
d to the utmost, and is evidenced by a fierce and 
continuous singing ; the bird, in fact, will then sing itself 
to death. This is especially the case when a male night- 
ingale is taken after his song has won for him a partner. 
Bereft alike of his mate and his liberty, a sort of suicide 
is the consequence of a broken heart. Perhaps, with this 
knowledge of the facts, you will be inclined to abandon 
your idea, and prefer to listen to the native wood notes 
wild as you take your rambles after dusk. The warning 
of the old ballad is not for you. ‘Of such nightingales* 
songs beware” is a caution addressed to young ladies, 
and means that they should not take evening walks 
amongst the trees with their lovers ‘at their side. 


Racuet M., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, 

y eyes, domesticated, and amiable. Respondent must 

Be tall dark, fond of home, good tempered, loving, and 
a mechanic. 

Ayniz L., twenty-one, tall, brown hair, affectionate, 
fond of home, and with good prospects. Kespondens 
must be tall, dark, good tempered, loving, and fond of 
home ; a widower nut objected to ; age from twenty-eight 
to forty. 

Brancuz, twenty-three, fair, good looking, loving, and 
musical, 

Merry Tep and Mustcat Atr (R.N.).—‘* Merry Teds" 
twenty-eight, 5ft. 7iu., dark hair and eyes, steady, and 
cheerful. Respondent to be domesticated, and about 
twenty-three. ‘‘ Musical Alf,” twenty-two, 5ft. 8}in., 
dark hair and eyes, affectionate, and good tempered. 
Respondent to be under his own age, affectionate, good 
tempered, and fond of music. 

Neue and Lizzie.—“ Nellie,” seventeen, tall, fair, 
and blue eyes. “ Lizzie,” sixtecn, tall, brown hair, gray 
eyes; both considered pretty and accomplished. Re- 
spondents must betall ; Newcastle gentlemen preferred. 

BrLancuHeE and Epwa (sisters).—‘‘ Blanche,” nineteen, 
short, fair, and amiable. Respondent must be of me- 
dium height, and good looking. ‘*Edna,” seventeen, 
medium height, dark, and amiable. Respondent must 
be tall, good looking, and good tempered; clerks in the 
City preferred. 

Laveuine Mrna and Jenny Lixv.—" Langhing Mina,” 
seventeen, tall, Pretty tigure, brown hair, dark eyes, 
good pianist and dancer, loving, and merry. ‘“ Jenny 
Lind,” seventeen, medium height, gray eyes, brows 
hair, pretty, small hands and feet,a good dancer, and 
ladylike.. Respondents must be tall, gentlemanly, pos- 
sess an income, and be good looking. 

Harry True Biur, Jack Stormy, and Tom Enstev.— 
“Harry True Blue,” twenty-five, tall, fair. and good 
tempered. “Jack Stormy,” twenty-three, medium 
height, handsome, good tempered, and loving. *t'lom 
Ensign,” twenty-one, tall, and dark. All in the Navy. 
a: must be under twenty, loving, and fond of 

ome. 

Event and Anrornetrr.— Eveline,” nineteen, tall, 
dark, handsome, a lover of music, with an income of 400l. 
a year. Respondent must be tall, k, good looking, 
withanincome. ‘‘ Antoinette,” twenty, tall, fair. Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, good looking, and must have 
an income. 

Lovisa and Etrza.— “‘ Louisa,” twenty-seven, light 
brown hair, hazel eyes, medium height, and fond of home. 
** Eliza,” twenty-six, dit. Gin., fair, gray eyes, and light 
brown curly hair. Respondents must be durk, tall, and 
fond of home. 

Aanes and Jennre.—** Agnes,” twonty-one, medium 
height, brown hair, gray eyes. tair complexion. Respon- 
dent must be older than herself; a tradesman preferred. 
“ Jennie,” seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, and rosy 
complexion : a sailor preferred. 

ComMuNICcATIONS RECEIVED: 


Currs by—‘* A. E. M.,”’ twenty, fair, and loving ;—‘ A. 
D. §8.,” twenty, .with fair complexion ;—‘* Martha,” 
twenty-two, 5ft. 2in}., dark brown hair, blue eyes, cheer- 
ful, good tempered, and loving; and—‘ k. M. P.,” 
twenty, medium height, dark brown hair aud eyes, lov- 
ing and domesticated. 

‘Tom Hawstr by—‘ Ariadne,” twenty-four, well edu- 
cated, can play and sing, make a dress, cook a dinner, 
and is entitled to 1501. on her wedding-day ;—‘‘ Mary,” 
nineteen, medium height, loving, and fond of home ;— 
‘* Nell,” twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, and fond of home; and—* Valentine,” twenty, 
fair, amiable, and loving. 

R.C. P. wishes for further communication with “ Home 
Angel,” who responded to him in No. 36., and would like 
to exchange cartes. 

Misniz wishes for “ R. K.'s”” address, 

Datston should forward a description of his personal 








appearance; with — other particulars he may consider 
it desirable that the lady should know. 

X. Y. writes for the address of the Old Maid witha 
good and a young heart. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIV. of Tur Lonxpon Reapse, 
Price 4s. 6d, : 

Also, the Titte and Inpex to Vou. XIV. Price One 
PEenxY. 

Pant 85, For JuNzE, 1s Now Reavy, Paice 6d, 

N.B.—Corrrsronpents MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
To THE Epitor or “Tus Lonpon Reaver,” 334, Strand, 


W.c. 
+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 


scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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